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PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. 


It is, no doubt, chiefly owing to the extraordinary 
mechanical developments undergone by the piano- 
forte in the course of the last three or four decades, 
that pianoforte-playing, professional and dilettan- 
tine, is by no means what it used to be thirty years 
ago. It is a good deal more, unquestionably, in 
some respects ; in others it is a good deal less—at 
least, so it appears to me, who have passed my life 
amongst performers upon the clavichord and was 
most assiduously taught to play upon that instru- 
ment before I could express myself with intelligible 
distinctness in my mother-tongue. The desirability 
of producing tone-colour from a colourless key- 
board may have been deeply felt in those days; but 
it was not regarded by executants as “ the one thing 


needful,” nor, as a matter of fact, was it a standing’ 


subject of discussion in musical circles, as it has 
been of late years. The chief objects sought to be 
attained by the school of pianoforte-playing that 
was prevalent on this side of the Channel in the 
“forties’? were evenness and, if I may say so, 
silkiness of touch, exquisite finish with respect to 
the details of execution, flexibility of hand and 
wrist, independence of each individual finger, a 
certain rigidity of arm as far as attitude was con- 
cerned, and extreme discretion—not to say self- 
restraint—in the use of the forte-pedal. The 
pianists of my childhood’s days were not in the 
habit of smiting or browbeating their instru- 
ments; they tickled them tenderly, and coaxed 
them into discoursing most excellent music. 
Even the disciples of Sigismund -Thalberg, 
whose operatic medleys about that time sug- 
gested a number of new and startling effects to 
drawing-room dilettanti, treated the piano on the 
whole as a willing and plastic soloist, not as a re- 
luctant potential orchestra, to be forcibly coerced 
into the performance of unnumbered polyphonic 
tricks. Nobody attempted to wrest from it the tones 
of the horn, bassoon, or violoncello, or even to make 
it mimic the human voice—for Mendelssohn's word- 
less songs had not then achieved the extraordinary 
popularity they were destined to attain in this 
country—in a word, more was not expected from the 
pianoforte than it was capable of yielding. Com- 
posers as well as executants took it for what it really 
was, and dealt with it accordingly. The great in- 
hovator, Franz Liszt, and all his works were objects 
of wonder, rather than of admiration, to the average 
British pianist, whose deeply-rooted objections to 
revolutionise his or her fmgers and style proved 
difficult to eradicate. Calm, neat, technically ac- 
curate playing was the rule in cultivated musical 





society ; emotional “ renderings” and sensational 
‘interpretation ” the exception. 

When, nearly forty years ago—having been 
severely trained by an unflinching classicist in the 
Wohltemperirtes Klavier, Chromatische Fantasie 
and French and English Suites of John Sebastian 
Bach—it fell to my lot to be taken about a good dealto 
public concerts and private musical parties in green 
velvet, cut-steel buttons, and a lace collar, airs with 
variations were all the vogue on the platform and 
in the salon. Compositions of this class by Henri 
Herz, Cramer, Chaulieu, Czerny, Kalkbrenner, 
Moscheles, Kuhlau, Osborne and many others 
of less note were played everywhere with 
amazing perseverance and relish. Amongst 
the works of a more serious and original character 
which found favour with the concert-room public 
were the P. F. concertos and sonatas of Hummel 
and Field, teeming with intricate execution and 
levying no inconsiderable tax upon the intellectual 
as well as physical resources of the player. 
Doehler, Praeger, Burgmueller, Huenten, Ravina, 
Beyer, Salaman, and Dreyschock, if I remember 
aright, came with a rush to the front a little later. 
I had given up green velvet and taken to broadcloth 
when all the musical world and his daughters were 
playing Doehler’s Nocturne in 5 flats, Salaman’s 
admirable Saltarello, and Osborne's “ Pluie des 
Perles ’—which last mentioned ‘“ morceau de 
salon,” as well as its social successor, Lefébure- 
Wély’s “Cloche du Monastére,” laid hold of the 
British public with quite exceptional tenacity. 
Thalberg’s reign, at first stoutly disputed by critics 
and classicists, endured for fully ten years after it 
being firmly established by society. It weighed 
heavily upon the schoolroom, and caused countless 
keyboards to be bedewed with angry and sorrowful 
tears. His arrangements, with their airs perplex- 
ingly divided between the player's thumbs, whilst 
the fingers were engaged in letting off fireworks 
and discharging cascades all over the upper and 
lower registers of the instrument, were very different 
enterprises for the daughters of Albion to tackle from 
Kotzwara’s “ Battle of Prague,” Dussek’s Rondos and 
Sonatinas, Clementi’s Studies, or even such tests of 
digital dexterity as Haendel’s ‘‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith,” and P. F. Suites. The “ rigid attitude,” so 
carefully fostered by inflexible schoolmistresses and 
deportment-inculcating governesses forty years 
ago—arms gracefully curved, elbows gently rounded, 
and the like—had to be foregone in favour of 
calisthenic gestures worthy of a German Turner. 
Verein. A “show-piece” painfully prepared for 
society by Anna Maria in the schoolroom—poor 
girl, how she laboured over and hated it !—became 
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a lively sudorific to the performer, and no small 
trial to the audience. Thalberg, moreover, led to 
Liszt, a still more dire revolutionist of style and 
Technik ; not to any great extent, for a long time, in 
English private society addicted to music, but 
sufficiently, in the way of mere experiment, to 
inflict a great deal of unmerited suffering upon the 
then rising generation of amateur pianists. Fortu- 
nately, about the time I refer to, Mendelssohn’s 
Liedery ohne Worte struck a firm root in hundreds of 
London salons, and succeeded in not only holding 
their own against the Thalbergian tricks and tours 
de force, but in living them down by dint of sheer 
intrinsic superiority. Who, amongst average 
pianoforte dilettanti, plays Thalberg’s ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” ‘“‘Mosé in Egitto,” or ‘Com’ é 
gentil ” now-a-days; and who, on the contrary— 
leaving fanatical Wagnerians out of the account— 
does not take and give pleasure by rendering on the 
piano the genial inspirations that flowed from 
Mendelssohn’s musical nature as spontaneously and 
copiously as limpid water from a mountain spring ? 
The creator’s works have survived him, and bid 
fair to achieve immortality; the great arranger 
survived his works, which are practically unknown 
to the pianists of the present day. 

My earliest remembrances of remarkable piano- 
forte-playing are connected with Madame Dulcken, 
Cipriani Potter, Mendelssohn, Thalberg, W. H. 
Holmes, Sterndale Bennett, Lindsay Sloper and 
Alexander Dreyschock. I give the names as nearly 
as I can in the order in which memory recalls them 
to me in connection with performances that were at 
once sources of joy and despair to a musical and 
ambitious child, still wrestling with the technical 
difficulties of the keyboard. All the artists above- 
mentioned were, from my point of view, distract- 
ingly, overwhelmingly, crushingly excellent; but the 
one who most deeply and enduringly impressed me 
was Mendelssohn, whom I had the supreme good 
fortune to hear and see extemporise at great length 
in the house of a gifted friend—alas! long since 
dead ; being privileged to stand the while by the 
piano and watch the magician’s fingers casting their 
spells upon the subjugated and responsive keys. 
From that moment—although I only saw and heard 
him once again, in the organ-loft of St. Paul’s, 
when the rapidity of his pedal-playing well-nigh 
unsettled my reason—he became my idol and ideal, 
and remained so for years. It is certainly not too 
much to say that I worshipped him dans mon for 
intévieur with all the ardour that was in me. His 
bright, glowing eyes and sweet, benevolent smile 
exercised an irresistible fascination upon me; to 
my boyish apprehensions he seemed endowed with 
supernatural powers—one to whom naught was 
impossible and nothing could be refused. On the 
occasion first referred to, the theme given to 
him for improvisation was the “ Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” with which he dealt in unconven- 
tional ways I had never dreamt of, one grand 
treatment alla fuga culminating in a cadence 
that exhausted the resources of execution, as far as 
they were then known to me. Another incident, 





haud obliviscari, took place that evening. He made 
me play a Bach prelude to him, with cold perspira. 
tion running down my back and in such an agony 
of nervousness as I have never since been called 
upon to fight against—I was only nine years old and 
extremely sensitive—and, when my terrible ordeal 
had come to an end, patted my head, kissed me 
between the eyes, and said: “ Little fellow, you 
were born a musician, and will play the piano some 
day.” I doubt whether that night there was another 
so happy and proud a boy as I within the confines 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty’s realms. 

Madame Dulcken’s playing, I remember, struck 
me as extraordinarily brilliant and forcible. Sodid 
Cipriani Potter’s, whose twelve masterly P., F, 
studies had made my small fingers ache many a 
time and oft. Thalberg astonished and discouraged 
me; the inconceivable smoothness and featness of 
his execution, combined with the surprising intricacy 
of the passages that seemed to glide off his fingers, 
carried conviction to my soul that it was utterly 
useless for me to go on trying to learn to play, as I 
could certainly never hope to attain anything like 
Thalbergian facility. A scarcely less depress- 
ing effect was produced upon me by the won- 
ders wrought by Dreyschock’s phenomenal left 
hand. They were in_ reality only clever 
tricks, perfected with infinite pains; but they 
seemed much more to me at that time. Sloper’s 
sparkling warmth and Holmes’s classical coldness 
created impressions, when I first heard those eminent 
musicians play in public, which are still fresh in my 
memory, associated, incongruously enough, with the 
Chartist Riots of April, 1848, from which circum- 
stance I am led to believe that I must have become 
cognisant by ear of these famous English executants 
in that year and month. But—next to the inimitable 
Mendelssohn—of all the pianists I listened to with 
more or less rapture and envy before completing my 
tenth year, Sterndale Bennett was the one who most 
thoroughly fulfilled my boyish ideal of what playing 
ought to be. For finish, delicacy of expression, ac- 
curacy of phrasing and a certain gentle grace of 
style that imparted an indefinable charm to his 
interpretations of classical works, I have never 
listened to anybody quite his equal. The late Sir 
George Smart, who delighted in contriving musical 
treats for me during my green velvet period, once 
took me to call upon Sterndale Bennett, promising 
me that “ the great man” should play expressly for 
my delectation. This promise having been ex 
platned to Bennett with due representation of my 
precocious passion for music, he smilingly turned to 
me, saying, ‘ Well; what shall I play for you?” For 
the moment I could think of none of the names of 
my favourite chevaux-de-bataille, and nervously 
blurted out, “ Would you mind playing through the 
full scales with both hands?” He replied, “ Notat 
all; nor is it half a bad test of pianoforte playing. In 
fact, I consider it a high compliment to be asked to 
play my scales;” with which he sate down to the 
piano and played them so incomparably 48 
to afford me a delightful revelation with respect 
to the effects that may be elicited from the piano by 
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the simplest forms of execution, expounded by 














































































































































y fingers of paramount skilfulness. . Perhaps the term 
sd “accomplished ” was of all others the most justly 
1d applicable to him as composer and executant alike. 
al His music and playing were respectively the com- 
ne plement of one another—interchangeable expres- 
ou sions of his exact mind and elegant taste. Hence 
ne the chief difficulty of his P. F. compositions to the 
er tolerably proficient amateur. They are not only 
\es intolerant but prohibitory of slovenliness and “ free 
individual interpretation.” They must be played 
ick precisely as they arewritten, ornot at all; they exact 
lid completeness of understanding and appreciation 
F, from the performer, as well as an unusual degree of 
pa manual dexterity. 
ed I think it was during the season of 1853 that I 
of first heard Arabella Goddard, who came before the 
acy public as a slight, quiet-looking girl of fifteen, with 
ers, works at her fingers’ ends that had—at least, so it 
arly was said at the time—never theretofore been per- 
is I formed in a London concert-room. In Beethoven’s 
like greater and later sonatas, then only-partly intelli- 
ess- gible to me and all but unknown to the English 
yon: musical public, she was note-perfect and, moreover, 
left had committed more than one of them to memory 
ver —an extraordinary feat for a mere child, such as she 
they was one-and-thirty years ago. According to Sir 
Der’s George Grove, she made her début at a concert of 
ness the Quartet Association on April 14, 1853, in the 
nent sonata, opus 106, which she played by heart; and 
1 my Iam under the impression that a few weeks later I 
1 the heard her play the Posthumous Sonata without 
cum- book. Her tempi and execution were as a rule 
come faultless, even then—too faultless, perhaps; for 
tants over-conscientious attention to the countless details 
table ofsuch colossal compositions as those above referred 
with to, left her no spare intellectual force wherewith to 
1g my investigate the Master’s true meaning. It could 
most hardly have been otherwise, at her age. Endowed 
aying by nature with an abnormal capacity for taking 
1, ace pains, she had it in her to overcome the most 
ce of appalling technical difficulties and to render them 
0 his with absolute but passionless accuracy. There was 
never nothing she could not play, if she made up her 
fe Sif mind to master it; but her interpfetations of great 
usical imaginative works, though they might satisfy the 
, once intellect, could not content the soul. Romantic 
nising music did not appear to move her; she could play 
sly for Chopin’s notes exactly, but not his thoughts. On 
sn ex the other hand, inestimable pleasure was to be 
of my derived from listening to her renderings, at once 
ned to forcible, solid and crisp, of Bach’s Preludes and 
” For Fugues, in which it always struck me that her 
mes of special executive capacities and strong musical 
vously individuality found their highest expression. Hers 
gh the was a fine, firm, even touch; it lacked variety, 
Notat however, and never conscientiously lent itself 
ing. In fo the production of “ tone-colour.” But she 
ked to was a great and good pianist in the days of 
to the the Crimean War, when she won imperish- 
bly a8 able laurels in Germany; and, I have no doubt, 
respect stillis so, The last time I heard her was in the 
ano by year of Grace, 1856, when I left England for a 





years, and brought me into personal contact, at one 
time or another, with all the eminent continental 
pianists who have successively aided in accom- 
plishing the revolution in school, style and manner 
of pianoforte-playing which has accrued within 
that period. When I returned definitively to my 
native country in the winter of 1878-9, I found the 
pianism—sit venia verbo !—of my early youth dead 
and forgotten—or, at least, only remembered as 
anything more than a lifeless tradition by a com- 
paratively small number of old musical fogies, like 
myself. Of the pianoforte-playing I became 
cognisant of during my long residence abroad I 
shall have something to say in a second paper 
under the title suggested by my friend, the Editor 
of Tue Lute, for this somewhat disjointed recueil 
of reminiscences, harking back to the happy days 
of a more than usually musical childhood. 


Wo. Beatty-KiIncsTon. 


SOME OPERATIC PERSONAGES. 
II.—Tue TENor, BARITONE, AND Bass, 

Tue degree to which all operatic interest is now 
concentrated on the prima donna is shown by the 
comparative difficulty one finds in dealing with the 
other leading personages of an opera company. 
The case was different in the days of Rubini and of 
Mario, when the tenor was as important as the prima 
donna herself. In Mario’s time people did not gotothe 
opera to hear Margherita alone in Faust, or Gilda 
alone in Rigoletto, or Rosina alone in the Barber of 
Seville. But things have changed since then. It is 
not that the opera-goer’s powers of appreciation 
have become dulled, for Patti and Nilsson, Lucca 
and Albani are as much admired as ever. The 
simple fact is that the tenor as a great operatic 
personage has disappeared. If operatic composers 
had not also disappeared it may be doubted whether 
they would think it worth while to write for a tenor 
such a part as that of the Duke of Mantua in the 
aforesaid Rigoletto, or that nameless duke who is a 
title and nothing else—simply Il Duca—in the foreign 
version of Un ballo in Maschera—in which the altera- 
tions from the absurd version made to suit the 
political prejudices of the Neapolitan censorship are 
said to be the work of Signor Mario. At the end 
of every season for years past special performances 
—gala performances as they are now called, benefits 
as years ago they used to be designated—are given 
in honour of a prima donna and often of a whole 
succession of prime donne. But no tenor and 
naturally no baritone or bass is ever thought worthy 
of such an attention. The last of the real opera 
tenors is Mr. Sims Reeves; and a great many years 
have passed since he was seen on the lyric 
stage. Otherwise,a gala night in honour of Mr. 
Sims Reeves would doubtless attract crowds of his 
admirers; and something of the kind will, let us 
hope, be organized when at length the time comes 
for Mr. Sims Reeves to take his long-promised 
farewell in the character of Edgardo. The total 
eclipse of the tenor by the prima donna is not due to 
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a lively sudorific to the performer, and no small 
trial to the audience. Thalberg, moreover, led to 
Liszt, a still more dire revolutionist of style and 
Technik ; not to any great extent, for a long time, in 
English private society addicted to music, but 
sufficiently, in the way of mere experiment, to 
inflict a great deal of unmerited suffering upon the 
then rising generation of amateur pianists. Fortu- 
nately, about the time I refer to, Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder ohne Worte struck a firm root in hundreds of 
London salons, and succeeded in not only holding 
their ownagainst the Thalbergian tricks and tours 
de force, but in living them down by dint of sheer 
intrinsic superiority. Who, amongst average 
pianoforte dilettanti, plays Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” ‘ Mosé in Egitto,” or ‘Com’ é 
gentil ’ now-a-days; and who, on the contrary— 
leaving fanatical Wagnerians out of the account— 
does not take and give pleasure by rendering on the 
piano the genial inspirations that flowed from 
Mendelssohn’s musical nature as spontaneously and 
copiously as limpid water from a mountain spring ? 
The creator’s works have survived him, and bid 
fair to achieve immortality; the great arranger 
survived his works, which are practically unknown 
to the pianists of the present day. 

My earliest remembrances of remarkable piano- 
forte-playing are connected with Madame Dulcken, 
Cipriani Potter, Mendelssohn, Thalberg, W. H. 
Holmes, Sterndale Bennett, Lindsay Sloper and 
Alexander Dreyschock. I give the names as nearly 
as I can in the order in which memory recalls them 
to me in connection with performances that were at 
once sources of joy and despair to a musical and 
ambitious child, still wrestling with the technical 
difficulties of the keyboard. All the artists above- 
mentioned were, from my point of view, distract- 
ingly, overwhelmingly, crushingly excellent ; but the 
one who most deeply and enduringly impressed me 
was Mendelssohn, whom I had the supreme good 
fortune to hear and see extemporise at great length 
in the house of a gifted friend—alas! long since 
dead ; being privileged to stand the while by the 
piano and watch the magician’s fingers casting their 
spells upon the subjugated and responsive keys. 
From that moment—although I only saw and heard 
him once again, in the organ-loft of St. Paul’s, 
when the rapidity of his pedal-playing well-nigh 
unsettled my reason—he became my idol and ideal, 
and remained so for years. It is certainly not too 
much to say that I worshipped him dans mon for 
intérieuy with all the ardour that was in me. His 
bright, glowing eyes and sweet, benevolent smile 
exercised an irresistible fascination upon me; to 
my boyish apprehensions he seemed endowed with 
supernatural powers—one to whom naught was 
impossible and nothing could be refused. On the 
occasion first referred to, the theme given to 
him for improvisation was the “ Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” with which he dealt in unconven- 
tional ways I had never dreamt of, one grand 
treatment alla fuga culminating in a cadence 
that exhausted the resources of execution, as far as 
they were then known to me. Another incident, 





haud obliviscari, took place that evening. He made 
me play a Bach prelude to him, with cold perspira. 
tion running down my back and in such an agony 
of nervousness as I have never since been called 
upon to fight against—I was only nine years old and 
extremely sensitive—and, when my terrible ordeal 
had come to an end, patted my head, kissed me 
between the eyes, and said: “ Little fellow, you 
were born a musician, and will play the piano some 
day.” I doubt whether that night there was another 
so happy and proud a boy as I within the confines 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty’s realms. 

Madame Dulcken’s playing, I remember, struck 
me as extraordinarily brilliant and forcible. Sodid 
Cipriani Potter’s, whose twelve masterly P, F, 
studies had made my small fingers ache many a 
time and oft. Thalberg astonished and discouraged 
me; the inconceivable smoothness and featness of 
his execution, combined with the surprising intricacy 
of the passages that seemed to glide off his fingers, 
carried conviction to my soul that it was utterly 
useless for me to go on trying to learn to play, as I 
could certainly never hope to attain anything like 
Thalbergian facility. A scarcely less depress- 
ing effect was produced upon me by the won- 
ders wrought by Dreyschock’s phenomenal left 
hand. They were in _ reality only clever 
tricks, perfected with infinite pains; but they 
seemed much more to me at that time. Sloper’s 
sparkling warmth and Holmes’s classical coldness 
created impressions, when I first heard those eminent 
musicians play in public, which are still fresh in my 
memory, associated, incongruously enough, with the 
Chartist Riots of April, 1848, from which circum- 
stance I am led to believe that I must have become 
cognisant by ear of these famous English executants 
in that year and month. But—next to the inimitable 
Mendelssohn—of all the pianists I listened to with 
more or less rapture and envy before completing my 
tenth year, Sterndale Bennett was the one who most 
thoroughly fulfilled my boyish ideal of what playing 
ought to be. For finish, delicacy of expression, ac- 
curacy of phrasing and a certain gentle grace of 
style that imparted an indefinable charm to his 
interpretations of classical works, I have never 
listened to anybody quite his equal. The late Sir 
George Smart, who delighted in contriving musical 
treats for me during my green velvet period, once 
took me to call upon Sterndale Bennett, promising 
me that “ the great man” should play expressly for 
my delectation. This promise having been ex- 
platned to Bennett with due representation of my 
precocious passion for music, he smilingly turned to 
me, saying, ‘ Well; what shall I play for you ?” For 
the moment I could think of none of the names of 
my favourite chevaux-de-bataille, and nervously 
blurted out, “* Would you mind playing through the 
full scales with both hands?” He replied, “ Notat 
all; nor is it half a bad test of pianoforte playing. In 
fact, I consider it a high compliment to be asked to 
play my scales;” with which he sate down to the 
piano and played them so incomparably 48 
to afford me a delightful revelation with respect 
to the effects that may be elicited from the piano by 
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the simplest forms of execution, expounded by 
fingers of paramount skilfulness. Perhaps the term 
“accomplished ” was of all others the most justly 
applicable to him as composer and executant alike. 
His music and playing were respectively the com- 
plement of one another—interchangeable expres- 
sions of his exact mind and elegant taste. Hence 
the chief difficulty of his P. F. compositions to the 
tolerably proficient amateur. They are not only 
intolerant but prohibitory of slovenliness and “ free 
individual interpretation.” They must be played 
precisely as they arewritten, ornot at all; they exact 
completeness of understanding and appreciation 
from the performer, as well as an unusual degree of 
manual dexterity. 

I think it was during the season of 1853 that I 
first heard Arabella Goddard, who came before the 
public as a slight, quiet-looking girl of fifteen, with 
works at her fingers’ ends that had—at least, so it 
was said at the time—never theretofore been per- 
formed in a London concert-room. In Beethoven’s 
greater and later sonatas, then only-partly intelli- 
gible to me and all but unknown to the English 
musical public, she was note-perfect and, moreover, 
had committed more than one of them to memory 
—an extraordinary feat for a mere child, such as she 
was one-and-thirty years ago. According to Sir 
George Grove, she made her début at a concert of 
the Quartet Association on April 14, 1853, in the 
sonata, opus 106, which she played by heart; and 
Iam under the impression that a few weeks later I 
heard her play the Posthumous Sonata without 
book. Her tempi and execution were as a rule 
faultless, even then—too faultless, perhaps; for 
over-conscientious attention to the countless details 
of such colossal compositions as those above referred 
to, left her no spare intellectual force wherewith to 
investigate the Master’s true meaning. It could 
hardly have been otherwise, at her age. Endowed 
by nature with an abnormal capacity for taking 
pains, she had it in her to overcome the most 
appalling technical difficulties and to render them 
with absolute but passionless accuracy. There was 
nothing she could not play, if she made up her 
mind to master it; but her interpretations of great 
imaginative works, though they might satisfy the 
intellect, could not content the soul. Romantic 
music did not appear to move her; she could play 
Chopin’s notes exactly, but not his thoughts. On 
the other hand, inestimable pleasure was to be 
derived from listening to her renderings, at once 
forcible, solid and crisp, of Bach’s Preludes and 
Fugues, in which it always struck me that her 
special executive capacities and strong musical 
individuality found their highest expression. Hers 
was a fine, firm, even touch; it lacked variety, 
however, and never conscientiously lent itself 
fo the production of “ tone-colour.” But she 
was a great and good pianist in the days of 
the Crimean War, when she won imperish- 
able laurels in Germany; and, I have no doubt, 
sillis so, The last time I heard her was in the 
year of Grace, 1856, when I left England for a 
oreign service that endured throughout twenty-two 





years, and brought me into personal contact, at one 
time or another, with all the eminent continental 
pianists who have successively aided in accom- 
plishing the revolution in school, style and manner 
of pianoforte-playing which has accrued within 
that period. When I returned definitively to my 
native country in the winter of 1878-9, I found the 
pianism—sit venia verbo !—of my early youth dead 
and forgotten—or, at least, only remembered as 
anything more than a lifeless tradition by a com- 
paratively small number of old musical fogies, like 
myself. Of the pianoforte-playing I became 
cognisant of during my long residence abroad I 
shall have something to say in a second paper 
under the title suggested by my friend, the Editor 
of Tue Lute, for this somewhat disjointed recueil 
of reminiscences, harking back to the happy days 
of a more than usually musical childhood. 


Wo. Beatty-KIncsTon. 


SOME OPERATIC PERSONAGES. 
II.—TueE Tenor, BARITONE, AND Bass. 

TuE degree to which all operatic interest is now 
concentrated on the prima donna is shown by the 
comparative difficulty one finds in dealing with the 
other leading personages of an opera company. 
The case was different in the days of Rubini and of 
Mario, when the tenor was as important as the prima 
donna herself. In Mario’s time people did not gotothe 
opera to hear Margherita alone in Faust, or Gilda 
alone in Rigoletto, or Rosina alone in the Barber of 
Seville. But things have changed since then. It is 
not that the opera-goer’s powers of appreciation 
have become dulled, for Patti and Nilsson, Lucca 
and Albani are as much admired as ever. The 
simple fact is that the tenor as a great operatic 
personage has disappeared. If operatic composers 
had not also disappeared it may be doubted whether 
they would think it worth while to write for a tenor 
such a part as that of the Duke of Mantua in the 
aforesaid Rigoletto, or that nameless duke who is a 
title and nothing else—simply Il Duca—in the foreign 
version of Un ballo in Maschera—in which the altera- 
tions from the absurd version made to suit the 
political prejudices of the Neapolitan censorship are 
said to be the work of Signor Mario. At the end 
of every season for years past special performances 
—gala performances as they are now called, benefits 
as years ago they used to be designated—are given 
in honour of a prima donna and often of a whole 
succession of prime donne. But no tenor and 
naturally no baritone or bass is ever thought worthy 
of such an attention. The last of the real opera 
tenors is Mr. Sims Reeves; and a great many years 
have passed since he was seen on the lyric 
stage. Otherwise,a gala night in honour of Mr. 
Sims Reeves would doubtless attract crowds of his 
admirers; and something of the kind will, let us 
hope, be organized when at length the time comes 
for Mr. Sims Reeves to take his long-promised 
farewell in the character of Edgardo. The total 
eclipse of the tenor by the prima donna is not due to 
any vagary of fashion. Every opera-goer will at once 
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be able to name at least five prime donne (add to the 
four names above mentioned that of Mdme. 
Gerster), each and all of whom are superior both 
by natural gifts and artistic acquirements to any 
tenor of the day. Their striking pre-eminence in 
the operatic troop seems, moreover, to have existed 
from the earliest operatic times. Garcia, Rubini 
and Mario must have been exceptions among 
tenors ; and probably not one of them ever excited 
such transports of enthusiasm as were caused by 
the singing of Pasta, of Malibran, and at a later 
period of Jenny Lind. The favourite prime donne 
have always been more numerous than the favourite 
tenors, though the virtuous, amorous tenor, if of any- 
thing like real merit, has always been more popular 
than the scheming baritone or the jealous bass. 
The tenor, as representative of the hero and lover 
in opera, has only been known for something like 
seventy years, But his predecessor the primo uomo, 
against whom Rossini declared war and whom, by 
simply not writing for him, he soon drove from the 
stage, was by all accounts vainer than even the 
vainest of tenors as known in modern times. Some 
of them, however, like the- Nicolini celebrated in 
the Spectator for his dignified and courageous 
bearing towards the lion whom, in the opera of 
Hydaspes, he has to slay, were affable enough. The 
hero of the lion fight was, however, a primo uomo, 
not, like the Nicolini of our own time, a tenor more 
or less robust. Not only no tenor, but no male 
singer ever enjoyed the honour of causing such 
deadly feuds as those which raged in England be- 
tween the champions of Cuzzoni and Faustina, in 
France between the Todistes, or fanatical devotees 
of Mdlle. Todi, and the Maratistes, or enthusiastic 
admirers of Mme. Mara. It is in accordance then 
with historical precedent as well as with the fitness 
of things as now apparent, that less attention be paid 
to the tenor than to the prima donna. 

The tenor, in his essence, is not so much a man 
as a voice. When he wakes in the morning he wishes 
to know in what quarter the wind lies, and if it is 
anywhere in the east he is anxious about his A 
and trembles even for his G. The true tenor, the 
mere embodiment, that is to say, of a tenor voice, 
can seldom run the risk of taking a walk ; and when 
he goes out for a drive he muffles up his throat lest 
from some unexpected point he should suddenly be 
attacked by a draught. He diets himself as care- 
fully as an invalid, eating the lightest food and 
drinking the lightest wines. This in all probability 
does not preverit his friends and admirers from 
representing him playfully as an habitual glutton 
and a confirmed drunkard. As a matter of fact he 
is bound to take the greatest precautions. An 
ordinary man gets his feet wet, is hoarse, and is well 
the next day. The more delicate, more sus- 
ceptible tenor gets his feet wet, or perhaps sits for 
a moment in a current of air, is hoarse, is not well 
the next day, and, as long as he is unable to sing, 
not only loses his money, if he happens to be a 
concert singer, but is usually regarded as an im- 
poster, because he frankly and conscientiously 
declines to offer an inadequate performance to a 





public which has always been in the habit of 
applauding him. 

No profession demands greater sobriety and 
regularity than that of a dramatic singer. The 
slightest excess, such as in another man would not 
deserve the name, may prove injurious to the 
singing of a delicate-voiced singer. The fallacious 
belief as to the reckless lives led by favourite 
vocalists may be connected with the undeniable 
truth that the Italian tenor is often strangely super. 
stitious. Sir Julius Benedict, who has known every 
distinguished singer of the last half-century, tells a 
story of Signor Mario who, as a man of education, 
might have been supposed to be above petty delu- 
sions as regards the influence of days and numbers, 
Signor Mario, according to this anecdote founded 
on fact, had been asked to sing one night at a pri. 
vate entertainment to which, lest the great tenor 
should prove forgetful about so small a matter, Sir 
Julius Benedict had been begged as a personal 
favour to bring him. On the Thursday evening for 
which he had been invited, he was to sing at the 
Royal Italian Opera, and it was hoped that he would 
sing at the private house after the public perform. 
ance. His kind introducer had taken care that a 
carriage should be in readiness at the stage-door; 
and by a quarter to twelve the Raoul, or Fernando, 
or Almaviva of the evening had put off his stage 
garments and in the usual evening dress was ready 
to start for a certain fashionable square. There was 
a long string of carriages at the door, and the delay 
thus caused put the illustrious vocalist a little out 
of temper. Before the carriage reached the door 
the neighbouring clock struck twelve, which 
reminded Signor Mario that it was. now Friday 
morning, and that he was proposing to sing at a 
strange house for the first time on a day which 
could not possibly bring him luck. The door of 
the house was wide open. But the eminent tenor 
as he approached it happened to see that the 
number was the fatal one of thirteen. This 
decided him. He was resolved not to sing for the 
first time on a Friday morning at a No. 13, and 
declared absolutely that he would go home. His 
amiable guide felt obliged to offer some explanation 
to the lady who was giving the party. He simply 
told her as briefly as possible what had occurred. 
But she was not to be deluded. “It is very kind of 
you,” she said; “but I know what has happened. 
Your distinguished friend arrived here ina stated! 
tOtal intoxication, and after much difficulty you 
at last persuaded him to go home.” 

The tenor, like other persons exposed to flattery; 
is sometimes self-sufficient, and even arrogail. 
But he is affable enough to those who approach 
him with the respect which he believes to be his 
due. There have been tenors, too, who were 
among the most simple-minded, good natured, 
easy-going of men. Such was the sweet-voiced 
Giuglini, whose great delight was to fly kites—20 
in the metaphorical and financial, but in the 
literal sense of the words—by day and to let of 
fireworks at night. By one sign or the other the 
whereabouts of Giuglini when he was not siligité 
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could generally be known. His kite-flying propen- 
sities exposed him at times to the chance of being 
run over, and, but that he was well known to the 
omnibus drivers and travellers generally on the 
Brompton Road, who gave him warning of their 
approach, such would probably have been his fate. 
On the other hand, his displays of fireworks must 
now and then have frightened horses. By his 
passion for pyrotechny he was himself at one time 
exposed to considerable danger. He had been 
singing at a Dublin theatre, and a number of local 
enthusiasts surrounded his carriage with torches, 
heedless, or rather unconscious of the fact, that it 
was loaded with fireworks. In the end, however, 
this ingenuous tenor fell a victim to a sort of 
vanity, crossed,perhaps, with a touch of cupidity; 
though it was the supposed slight to himself as a 
singer, and not the injury to his pocket, that chiefly 
wounded him. It was at St. Petersburg that the 
incident took place. There, as probably in other 
capitals where the opera-house is directed by a 
State official, there are certain fixed rules to be 
observed between the administration and the 
members of the company. Thus, when a singer is 
too unwell to appear and notifies the fact to the 
manager, the latter sends to the house of the 
suffering vocalist the physician officially attached to 
the theatre, that he may draw up a formal state- 
ment as to the medical aspect ofthe case. Giuglini 
being altogether ignorant of the rule in question, 
had, after forwarding the notification of his indis- 
position, gone out quietly to dine with some friends. 
His servants knew where he was to be found, and 
on the doctor’s calling gave him the address. 
Punctilious in the performance of his duty, the 
physician followed the tenor that he might ascer- 


tain by actual observation what illness had suddenly . 


come upon him. The tenor might in good faith 
have felt too ill to sing but not too illto dine. In 


‘any case the doctor of the theatre was obliged to 


certify that he had called on Signor Giuglini and 
not finding him at home had followed him to the 
house of some friends with whom he was dining. 
Nothing came of the report, except that when the 
secretary of the theatre called on Giuglini to pay 
him his salary he handed him the regular sum minus 
a proportionate amount deducted for absence on 
the night when he had failed to sing. If the tenor 
had stayed at home and received the visit of the 
operatic doctor stretched out on a sofa and with an 
appropriate air of languor, nothing probably would 
have been said about the indisposition, and the 
doctor’s visit would have presented no inquisitorial 
character and might have been accepted purely as 
a visit of benevolence. Giuglini could not, how- 
ever, bear to be treated as one who had shammed, 
nor could he tolerate the deduction made by the 
administration. He refused to receive the money, 
and at last, losing all self-control, tore up the notes. 
This burst of rage was possibly a symptom of the 
insanity that was gradually coming upon him. It 
was in any case the beginning of his last illness. 
He sang no more and returned to England only 
to die, 





In England, all our most distinguished tenors 
have for years past transferred their services, as if 
in imitation of Mr. Sims Reeves, from the opera to 
oratorio, an entertainment which has taken far 
deeper root in this country than any stage form of 
the lyrical drama. From Braham, who ceased to 
sing in 1839, to Sims Reeves, who, in 1839, began 
his career as a singer, England has furnished a 
sufficient number of really eminent tenors ; and 
that the line will not come to an end with the retire- 
ment of Mr. Sims Reeves is shown by the admirable 
singing of Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Maas, who 
between them may divide the inheritance of their 
great predecessor. It has been said that the 
Italian tenor when, as frequently happens, he com- 
mits suicide on the stage, is often left to die, if not 
in silence at least in solitude; though there was a 
time when playgoers would no more have quitted a 
representation of Lucia without waiting for the 
dying strains of the hero, than they would now take 
their departure before the delirium of the heroine 
has set in. The glory of the operatic tenor has, in 
fact, departed. But the glory of the tenor in 
oratorio still remains; and Mr. Sims Reeves 
renews in sacred music the triumphs he formerly 
gained in music of an eminently mundane 
character. At the opera the Italian tenor is now 
to the Italian prima donna what in former days the 
male dancer was to the prima ballerina—a _ support, 
and not always an interesting one. 

Whether from distaste for the style, or from ina- 
bility to do justice to it, or owing to the two defects 
combined, Italian tenors, unlike Italian prime donne, 
have never distinguished themselves as oratorio 
singers. Indeed for the most part and almost without 
exception Italian tenors had never even attempted 
to sing in oratorio. When Mr. Costa’s Eli was 
brought out at the Birmingham Festival in 1855, the 
tenor part was, as everyone knows, sung with 
admirable effect by Mr. Sims Reeves. Among the 
audience were no less than three tenors di primo 
cartello; Mario,Gardoni and Tamberlik. After the 
performance the most eminent of the three con- 
gratulated the composer, adding, however, that he 
and his two colleagues felt that their countryman 
had offered them an insult. “In what manner?” 
asked Costa. ‘“ By giving the tenor part,” 
answered Mario, “to an Englishman. But you 
were right after all,” he added, “ for no Italian could 
have sung it.” 

Like the prima donna, and indeed like every 
member of an opera company, the tenor is expected 
to travel. In the old Italian comedy the Doctor, 
Scaramuccia, Arlequino, Lelio, &c., played a thou- 
sand different pieces in the same dress, and if they 
had to go from one town to another they could 
carry their stage wardrobes under their arm. At 
present a tenor or prima donna of renown cannot 
go from one capital to another without being accom- 
panied or preceded by several tons of luggage, of 
which the mere transport from London to St. 
Petersburg, from St. Petersburg to Paris, from Paris 
to Vienna, from Vienna to New York, and from New 
York back again to London costs what would at one 
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time have been considered sufficient annual salary 
for a singer of position. The tenor’s travelling 
expenses are, it is true, paid by the impresario; 
and as he takes with him plenty of servants, who, if 
he has made a good coutract, are also paid by the 
impresario, the constant moving about, though it 
may cause some fatigue, yet puts him to no expense. 
Indeed, notwithstanding a few drawbacks, the 
position of a primo tenore is still, in many respects, a 
fortunate one. He still gains an enormous income ; 
and if he can succeed in making a favourable im- 
pression on a prima donna of greater reputation 
than himself, who will object to sing with any 
other tenor, he may regard himself as, next of 
course to the prima donna, the most fortunate 
member of the operatic troupe. 

The paucity of Italian tenors in the present day, 
together with the plentiful demand for them, may 
be taken as sufficient proof that the law of supply 
and demand, however applicable it may be in com- 
mercial affairs, does not rule in matters of art. 
How glad managers would be to find a tenor who 
could revive the interest formerly taken by the 
public in such parts as those of Elvino in La 
Sonnambula, of Arturo in I Puritani, and of Edgardo 
in Lucia. But if too many people go now-a-days to 
the opera for the sake of the prima donna it can at 
least be said that none go forthe sake of the tenor. 

If the tenor has of late years sunk in public 
estimation, greater still has been the fall of the 
baritone and the bass; so that but for the prima 
donna with her few faults and her many graces, all 
interest in the opera, considered in connection with 
the singer’s art, might entirely have disappeared. 
There were days when not only the tenor, but the 
baritone was something, and when not even the iow 
bass was without an importance of his own. 
Tamburini and Lablache figure in operatic annals 
side by side with Rubini, and, in his earlier days, 
with Mario; and there was once a row of the first 
magnitude at the opera-house in the Haymarket in 
consequence of the manager’s having engaged, in 
lieu of Tamburini, another baritone named Coletti. 
Fancy anyone in the present day caring if Signor 
Cotogni’s engagement had or had not been renewed. 
Even Faure at the Royal Italian Opera was only 
listened to with a languid sort of interest; and this 
is a clear proof, not that baritones have lost 
merit but simply that they have Jost favour, for 
though Faure, Maurel,and Lassalle are superior to 
the ordinary run of Italian baritones yet none 
seems much to care about hearing them. In 
England, the mdst eminent of our baritones, 
like our leading tenor, deserted long since the 
stage of opera for the platform of oratorio. 
Signor Coletti owes such reputation as he still 
enjoys to one of the Ingoldsby legends—his fame 
thus becoming legendary—in which the incidents 
of the Tamburini-Coletti affair are celebrated, and 
to a droll account by Mr. Carlyle of his first and 
last visit to the opera. A half-humouristic, half- 
cynical philosopher, who has visited the opera but 
once in his life may well preserve a grotesque recol- 
lection of the occasion; and Mr. Carlyle’s picture 





of the opera in which Coletti sang and of the ballet 
following it, in which we may be sure some of the 
first dancers of the day appeared, was, as | 
remember it, grotesque indeed. The long-legged or 
at least bare-legged ballerine were likened by him 
to animated compasses (which may have beep 
suggested to him by the ancient similitude of a 
forked radish). Much of the singing seemed to give 
him sincere pleasure; and he was greatly impressed 
by the singing, acting and general bearing of Signor 
Coletti, whom he nevertheless looked upon as a 
sort of mountebank, pitying him greatly and 
rather comically that nature should have made 
him a histrion when fortune seemed to have 
intended him for heroic things. From this it may 
be inferred that Coletti played in good style the 
part of a hero. Mr. Carlyle at the opera was 
in the position of the proverbial bull in a china 
shop; and he may be said on the whole to have 
dealt gently with the crockery. The last Italian 
baritone who made a distinct impression on his 
audience was that great tragedian, but inefficient 
vocalist, Signor Ronconi. The last memorable bass 
was Lablache. Let it be added that the last of the 
great Italian tenors was Mario; and it will be seen 
that at least on the Italian stage there have for 
years past been no vocalists of the highest distinc. 
tion except in the prima donna department, which, 
including as it does just now such artists as Patti, 
Albani, Nilsson, Lucca, and Gerster, has certainly 
not been equalled at any earlier period of operatic 
history. 
; H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. 








WitTu regard to Mr. Carl Rosa’s season at Drury 
Lane it may be stated on authority that the second 
week will witness a revival of Goring Thomas's 
Esmeralda, with the changes and alterations not yet 
heard in London. They consist of a new duet 
between Chevreux and Fleur de Lys, new ballet 
music in the second act, and a new finale at the 
end of the opera. The part of Fleur de Lys will 
be played this season by Miss Bensberg instead of 
Miss Perry, and Chevreux will be taken by Mr. 
Campbell. Esmeralda, which was given so success- 
fully in Germany last winter, has now been bought 
by the celebrated music publisher, Ricordi of Milan, 
and will be published and produced in Italy during 
the coming winter season. The second week will 
also bring Faust—Marguerite, Mdlle. Baldi; Faust, 
Mr. Joseph Maas. Dr. Villiers Stanford's opera, 
The Canterbury Pilgrims, will probably be produced 
the second weekalso, the book by Gilbert A’Beckett, 
thé dresses, specially designed and made by Barthe 
and Coombes. The orchestra will consist of sixty 
performers, with Mr. Carrodus as leader. Mr. 
Edward Howell, Mr. Frye Parker, Mr. Snelling, 
Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Lockwood, and other eminent 
professors are members. The ballet will be under 
the direction of Madame Katti Lanner. Mr. 
Augustus Harris will again superintend the mis-en- 
scene, assisted by Mr. Carl Rosa’s stage managef, 
Mr. Brooklyn. Mr. Joseph Maas is specially 
engaged for the Drury Lane season, for ten pet: 
formances. 





Tue Standard has called attention to the dis- 
tressed condition of Madlle. Marietta Piccolomin! 
who, now in her 50th year, is said to have fallen 
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into absolute want. It is proposed to get up a 
subscription for her benefit; also an operatic 
concert on a grand scale. The former task, if task 
it can be considered, may be left to rich amateurs, 
the latter to distinguished artists. Whether or not 
Piccolomini was entitled to be ranked with vocalists 
of the highest order, she possessed great natural 
gifts, and had moments of tenderness which went to 
the heart of all who heard her. She created, so 
far at least as London is concerned, the part of 
Violetta in La Traviata, which since her time has 
found a series of admirable representatives in Mme. 
Bosio, Mme. Patti, Mme. Nilsson, Mme. Albani, 
Mme. Gerster, and many other prime donne who 
have sung in London only for a season, and during 
that season did their best, like their eminent 
colleagues, to make an impression in the part of 
the consumptive, love-sick heroine in M. Dumas’s 
unhealthy drama as operatized by Verdi. La 
Traviata, when it was first produced, caused a 
great outcry; and there is much in it by which 
modesty and even decency may well be offended. 
But music has a refining effect on whatever it is 
allied to; and at present La Traviata, like so many 
other by no means edifying specimens of the lyric 
drama, is recognised and tolerated, if not universally 
approved. Whatever else it may be, La Traviata 
has been a or stage success; and brilliant as the 
triumphs of subsequent Violettas have been, it 
ought not just now to be forgotten that the 
singer who first showed how interesting and 
touching the character might be made was the 
once favourite singer who has now fallen upon evil 
days. The life of a prima donna is, indeed, one of 
striking viscissitudes, and, as on the stage, so in 
private life, we find her now in the most enviable 
position, now in deep misfortune. The enthusiasm 
which for some two or three seasons was caused by 
Mlle. Piccolomini’s impersonation of Violetta can 
only be accounted for by the simple fact that she 
possessed the power of awakening the sympathy 
of her audience. She now needs sympathy of 
another and more practical kind. In point of 
popularity she was, during the few years that she 
remained on the operatic stage, almost without a 
rival; and the former idol of the public ought not, 
in her distress, to be forgotten by any of those who 
remember her, or even remember her reputation. 
We do not in England treat our operatic queens 
as, according to the author of Candide, the queens 
of the French theatre were treated in his time. ‘‘On 
les adore quand elles sont belles, et on les jette 
&la voirie quand elles sont mortes,” said the 
stranger whom Candide and Martin met at the play, 
when he was asked how the French behaved 
towards their great actresses. The bouquets, 
wreaths, and garlands thrown twenty-five years ago 
during a single season at the feet of Violetta repre- 
sented a sum which at the present time would to 
Madlle. Piccolomini be valuable indeed. 


THE musical criticisms of the Morning Advertiser 
have for years past been written by an able hand. 
Such, too, was emphatically the case when Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, the renowned war correspondent, 
was enlightening the readers of that journal on 
matters musical. In addition to his own corre- 


spondence, Mr. Forbes has written a highly interest- 
Ing novel (‘Taken from Life”), and numbers of 
very interesting, very instructive, magazine articles 


on all kinds of subjects. His musical criticisms, 
too, must beyond doubt have been pleasant to read ; 
though, according to Mr. Forbes himself, they were 
Marred by one striking defect on the part of the 
Writer: ignorance of music is worst supplemented 





(if such a word can here be used) by inability to 
enjoy it asa recreation. But let Mr. Fecbes speak 
for himself. He is telling us in the March number 
of the English Illustrated Magaztne how he “ became 
a war correspondent;” and in his case the path to 
war correspondence lay through musical criticism. 
“In those days,” he writes, ‘the late Mr. James 
Grant was the editor of the Morning Advertiser. 
I have heard men laugh at Mr. Grant, but it would 
ill become me to have aught but kindly memories 
of one who to me was a good friend. Hehad come 
from our neighbourhood, where in early life some 
of my people had been able to show him some 
favour, and this he remembered on my behalf. 
Although I made a struggle to compass it without 
flagrant failure, the most trying commissions he 
gave me were to write notices of minor musical 
affairs, such as concerts. Now, of music, I know 
absolutely nothing—nature has given me no ear— 
and I was never able to whistle a tune in my 
life. I fancy Mr. Grant knew little more about music 
than did his ‘critic,’ nor probably were his readers 
very censorious, so I was able to wriggle along 
somehow, earning my half guineas, until an unfor- 
tunate misconception on my part put an end to my 
work in the musical department of the Advertiser. 
I was sent toa music establishment in Bond Street 
to write about a gentleman who performed on a 
new instrument which he called a ‘ pedal piano- 
forte.’ He played not less with his feet than with 
his hands, and his physical exertions were at once 
arduous and grotesque. It seemed to me that it 
was dextrous agility of which he desired to make 
exhibition, and I wrote of him more in the character 
of an acrobat than of a musician, without the 
faintest idea that I was not doing him the fullest 
justice. My praises of his phenomenal activity 
were duly printed, and judging by the tone of his 
remonstrance, nature had not bountifully endowed 
him with the emotion of gratitude. So strenuous 
were his expressions, that they caused an arrest- 
ment of my musical commissions. On that day of 
July, 1870, on which France declared war against 
Germany, Mr. Grant sent for me and startled me 
with the abrupt question whether,I should care to 
go abroad for the Advertiser as its war cor- 
respondent, having been moved to ask this ques- 
tion, he said, because of the battle pieces he had 
read in my story in the London Scotsman.” Here 
we must take leave of Mr. Forbes and his interest- 
ing narrative; for from this time he wrote no more 
of music—except indeed that music which Frederic 
the Great loved: the singing of the bullets in the 
atmosphere of the battle. 








M. Guitmanrt is the pioneer in France of the English 
fashion of giving organ recitals. He has just brought to 
a close a series of six, in the course of which he has illus- 
trated the art of the many writers for the organ from Bach ~ 
to Lemmens. Such severe classicality is, however, scarcely 
suited to the French palate, and it is much to be feared 
that M. Guilmant has not been encouraged according to 
his deserts. 

Mr. Maas, long since engaged for a Pasdeloup Concert 
in Paris, went, was heard, and overcame on Sunday, the 
6th instant. Despite the fact that he sang an excerpt 
from the Meistersinger, he was warmly applauded and 
recalled, albeit even M. Pasdeloup—himself a German— 
has not been able to conquer*the dislike among French 
amateurs of Wagnerian and Teutonic music. This 
especial Concert was unusually rich in vocalists, as M. 
Faure also took part. As a rule these Sunday Concerts 
in the Cirque d’Hiver are wholly orchestral, 
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HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 
SEASON 1884. 
THE SECOND SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 


Will be given at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 26, 


COMMENCING AT THREE O’CLock. 
Conductor—Mr. ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
Soloists— Mrs. HUTCHINSON, Sicnor FOLI. 

Solo Pianoforte—Mapvame ESSIPOFF. 
Pianoforte—Mr. J.G.CALCOTT. Organ—Mr. JOHN C. WARD. 


SOFA STALLS, 7/6. BALCONY, 3/-. ADMISSION, 1/-. 


Tickets may be obtained of the usual Agents; or at Austin’s Office, 
St. James’s Hall. 





AUSTIN’S 
Opera & Concert Ticket Office 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


7 —- —__ 


Agents for the Sule of Gickets for 
Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts. Philharmonic Concerts. 
Richter Orchestral Concerts. Royal Albert Hall Concerts. 
Hy. Leslie’s Choir. Mr, Willing’s Choir. Bach Choir. 
Sarasate Concerts. 
Opera and Floral Hall Concerts, Sacred Harmonic Concerts, 
London Ballad O-ncerts, Pianoforte Recitals. 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels. And all Entertainments in London, 


West End Office for CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Tickets sent on receipt of Cheques, Post Office Orders or Stamps, to 
AMBROSE AUSTIN, St. James's Hall, 28, Piceadilly, London, 


OrFrice OPEN FROM Io TILL 7. 


ST. FAMES’S HALL. 
RICHTER CONCERTS. 


NINTH SEASON, 1884. 
Conductor.—_H ERR HANS RICHTER, 


Director.—HerR HERMANN FRANZE, 


Leader. Choir Director. 
Herr ERNST SCHIEVER. Herr THEODOR FRANTZEN. 
H ERR HERMANN FRANKE has the hononr to announce a Series 
a of NINE EVENING CONCERTS, as above, on the following 
ates :— \ 
Monday Evening, April 21st. 
Monday Evening, May 5th. 





Monday Evening, April 28th. 
Monday Evening, May t2th. 
Monday Evening, May roth. Monday Evening, May 26th. 
Thursday Brenig, June 5th. - Monday Evening, June gth. 
onday Evening, June 16th. 
Commencing at Eight o’clock each Evening. 

Orchestra of 1co Performers. The RICHTER CHOIR under the 
direction of Herr FRANTZEN, will co-operate during the Season, 
The Terms of Subscription for the Series will be as follows: 

SOFA STALLS, £5. RESERVED SEATS OR BALCONY, £3 10s. 
Prices of Tickets for Single Concerts, 

SOFA STALLS, 15s. STALLS OR BALCONY STALLS, 10s 6d. 
BALCONY, UNRESERVED, 5s. AREA OR GALLERY, 2s. 6d. 


Tickets may be obtained from the usual Agents and at AUSTIN'S Ticket 
Office, St. James’s Hall. 


Madame Patey’s Autumn Tour, 


SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER & NOVEMBER. 





( Miss ANNA WILLIAMS and 


Boprani -- -- ++ ++ (Miss ADA PATTERSON. 
Contralto. . Madame PATEY. 

Tenor Mr. SIDNEY TOWER. 
Bass Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE. 


Solo Pianist .. .. ..° Signor TITO MATTEL. 


All communications respecting engagements for Oratorio Perfor- 
mances or Miscellaneous Concerts to addressed to Mr. Patey, 
44, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 








ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


Regent Street and Piccadilly. 


eee 


SENOR SARASATE 


Has the honour to announce that he will give 


FOUR GRAND CONCERTS, 
AS ABOVE, ON 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 30, at 8, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 10, at 3. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 21, at 8. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 3r1, at 3. 





GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 80 PERFORMERS, 
Conductor.—Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 


SOFA STALLS, 10/6 STALLS, 7/-. BALCONY, 5.. 
AREA, 2/6. ADMISSION, 1/-. 
Tickets to be obtained of the usual Agents, or at AUSTIN'S 
Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 











THE Lute”? can be had of all Music and Booksellers, 
and at the Railway Bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Sons. 





Terms of Subscription : 3/- per annum, post free, Back 
numbers can be obtained. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters connected with the literary department of this 
Fournal must be addressed to the EpiTorR. 

Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice 
unless accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 

The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which 
he is unable to make use. 

All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 


Advertisements should reach the Office not later than the 
20th in order to insure insertion in the issue of the month 
current. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
For important reasons of a business nature, 
the Proprietors of “The Lute” find it expe- 
dient to issue their Journal on the FIRST 
instead of the 18th of each month. The next 
number will appear on May Day. 
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AN OPERA TRAIN. 


Tue railroad journey performed by the Mapleson 
Opéta Company on its way to San Francisco seems 
to have been a long triumphal progress varied and 
relieved at certain points along the line by 
possibilities of hunger which never quite amounted 
to fear of starvation. Before reaching San 
Francisco, the opera train halted at various places, 
including the interesting, though comparatively un- 
known, town of Cheyenne, called by its inhabitants 
the ‘Magic City of the Plains.” The primitive 
population of the newly-arisen Cheyenne can 
scarcely have had much musical training. But it 
outstrips all other populations in its passion for the 
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opera; and this point was well brought out by Mr. 
Mapleson in an interview some days afterwards 
with a San Francisco journalist whom he assured 
that out of Cheyenne’s four thousand inhabitants 
three thousand were present at a performance of La 
Sonnambula and paid ten dollars apiece for their 
seats! The remaining thousand who stayed at 
home during the representation must have con- 
sisted entirely of infants and bedridden persons 
with the nurses appointed to watch them. Never 
before had an opera been performed or an opera 
singer heard at Cheyenne; and this, no doubt, explains 
why the inhabitants crowded in mass to the theatre. 
No wonder, under the circumstances, that Mr. 
Mapleson was hailed as a sort of operatic mis- 


_ sionary. He was arriving at the head of his forces 


ina special train. With the news of his approach 
the Legislative Assembly, which happened to be 
sitting, solemnly adjourned, and another special 
train, bearing a committee representing the town, 
was sent forth to meet him. The reception train, 
carrying with it several dozens of champagne and 
many boxes of cigars, conveyed the committee 
across the Colorado border to Carr Station, twenty 
miles from Cheyenne, and ten miles over the line 
between Wyoming and the neighbouring state. Here 
the committee boarded the train advancing from 
Denver, and, offering the travellers refreshments, 
returned with them on the opera train to Cheyenne. 
Meanwhile, the streets of Cheyenne were thronged 
with people; and for nearly an hour before the 
train came in, crowds were slowly wending their 
way to the station, in order to witness its arrival, 
and to get a first sight of Mme. Patti, Mme. 
Gerster, and the renowned impresario. At half- 
past one the Ninth Infantry band marched from its 
head-quarters at the office of the Democratic Leader 
followed by an immense crowd of spectators, some 
on horseback and some in carriages. When the 
opera train rolled into the station, the band, with 
singular appropriateness, struck up ‘See the 
Conquering Hero comes,” and the crowd gave “three 
rousing cheers.” On Mme. Gerster being presented 
by Colonel Mapleson to the assembled people these 
cheers were renewed. It seems strange that the 
manager did not first introduce Mme. Patti, who 
was also in the train; but the prominence given to 
Mme. Gerster is sufficiently explained by the fact 
that she alone, among the stars of first magnitude, 
was to sing at Cheyenne. 

In the evening the theatre was, to adopt the 
pleasant managerial phrase, “‘ crowded to suffoca- 
tion ;” and the audience, according to the Democratic 
Leader, presented ‘an appearance equal in point 
of intelligence, culture, dress and beauty with any 
ever viewed in any of the metropolitan centres of 
the east.” As for the performance, “the stars were 
gorgeous and the chorus grand;” and we are 
assured that the performers and the audience “ were 
 rvapporte (sic) to the fullest extent.’ ‘ The well- 
Measured strains,’’ moreover, “ were really sublime, 
showing a master hand at the touch of each instru- 
Ment ;” while ** almost as many ladies as gentlemen 
being present, the sight was really one to be long 





and favourably remembered.” Mr. Mapleson ap- 
pears to have delivered speeches throughout the 
performance,. for we are told that he “ expressed 
himself enthusiastically to the end.” He pro- 
mised, moreover, that on the return trip, Patti 
should appear; which causes the critic of the 
Democratic Leadey to observe that Gerster, all 
the same, is “immense,” and to regret that 
“much professional geolmsies should exist between 
these two rare contatrices” (sic). In giving the 
cast of La Sonnambula the critic remarks that the 
following “‘ was the dramatis persone ;" and he is 
careful, in presenting the names of the vocalists, 
not to omit that of the gentleman who represented 
the notary. The part of Amina was taken by “ the 
sweet and beautiful Gerster;” and the moment 
she began to sing “the audience realised that no 
such exquisite music had ever before been rendered 
within the boundaries of our beloved common- 
wealth There were sunshine and tenderness 
in it—a soulful sweetness that appealed to one’s 
heart as well as to one’s love of music.” When 
Kit, in the “ Old Curiosity Shop,” goes to the theatre 
he is so pleased with the performance that he calls 
out ‘‘ Encore” at the end. Much the same thing 
seems to have occurred at Cheyenne after the 
performance of La Sonnambula, for we read that 
“ the star was called before the curtain to receive 
hearty encores.” The writer adds, with a naiveté 
which, to a Londoner experienced in operatic 
deceptions, will be almost painful, that Gerster, by 
her brilliant singing, has “ evidently made lifelong 
friends in Cheyenne.” He concludes with a touch 
of pathos, expressing a hope that “long and con- 
tinued success may greet her highly meritorious 
efforts.” At midnight the opera company started 
westward on its civilising mission, for Salt Lake 
City, where the presence of “ almost as many ladies 
as gentlemen” in the audience can scarcely have 
excited so much surprise as it seems to have done 
at Cheyenne. 

From Salt Lake City the opera train proceeded 
straight to San Francisco, where it arrived in 
different portions, so many cars at a time. “The 
Opera Company,” says the San Francisco Morning 
Call, ‘‘ did not come in a body, they came one after 
another like ‘ John Brown’s cows’ as a disappointed 
oration-seeker grumblingly declared.” Mme. Patti 
was now made the object of special and almost 
exclusive attention. She was waited upon by the 
usual committee and followed to her hotel by a 
band of music andachoir. In the evening she was 
serenaded by a committee of “ Italian citizens, the 
band and the choir leagued together for that 
purpose, and she graciously acknowledged the com- 
pliment by waving her handkerchief from the 
balcony.” Mr. Mapleson’s arrival and reception 
did not come off until Patti had already had time 
to reach her hotel. He was at once inspected, and 
declared by the reporter of the Morning Cali to be 
a “typical John Bull of the Bulliest class.” He is 
further described as “a tall, broad-shouldered man 
whose face shows the blood lines of health and good 
living, its roseate hue being heightened by contrast 
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with the rich silver of flaxin his locks.” The quality, 
too, of his voice is consistent ; and we are assured 
“its deeper notes suggest possibilities of early 
training.” Having noted down his personal 
peculiarities, the reporter asked the gallant colonel 
whether he minded being interviewed. ‘ By no 
means,” was the reply, “ if the man who interviews 
me can write something that people will read. There 
is no better form of advertising, and it generally 
costs no more than a little courtesy.” “ With your 
improved mode of travelling,’ continued the inter- 
viewer, “you must have had a pleasant trip, 
colonel.” ‘ Delightful, and very interesting,” 
answered the manager. ‘“ Plenty of room for every- 
body, and the prima donnas had their different cars. 
We had three cooks constantly employed, working 
for ourselves and Patti, and it was great fun 
stopping at places and foraging, capturing chickens 
and other game. You see we ran short of provisions, 
as we were 24 hours overdue.” He then went on 
to tell how Patti one morning, while waiting for her 
breakfast, had sung the celebrated song of the 
“Queen of the Night” from the Magic Flute, in the 
original key, “repeatedly striking the highest 
notes with a bird-like brillancy, until Nicolini 
rushed in and tearing his hair implored 
the Diva if she loved him, not thus to 
tax her wonderful organ, especially in a railway car.” 
The interviewer was then recommended to visit 
the opera train and to take especial notice of the car 
prepared for Mme. Patti. “It is one of the most 
elegant affairs imaginable,” said the colonel, “ the best 
I think, that was ever contrived by the ingenuity of 
man. The walls are covered with embossed leather ; 
the painting by Parisian artists. It is in cloth of 
gold, and cost 65,000 dollars.” It appears that in 
addition to the Patti car, this wonderful opera train 
contains three other “ boudoin” cars—“ La Tra- 
viata,” assigned to Galassi, Arditi,and others, “ La 
Sonnambula,” and the “ Lycoming.” This last car 
was occupied by the manager; and it was here that 
he was in the habit of entertaining Madame Gerster, 
Madame Patti, Madame Dotti and Count Zacharoff. 
The Count acts as manager of the train, and he is 
described by Mr. Mapleson, questioned on the 
subject by the merciless interviewer, as “rather a 
remarkable man Fought all through the 
Russian war, and is rich now; I believe owns black 
diamonds and all that sort of thing.” 








Tue banjo is all the “ rage’ in high society, and 
our aristocrats seem prepared for any amount of 


the bones and burnt cork business. Society in 
America is similarly afflicted, and concerning the 
outbreak there, a New York editor writes :— 

‘* Wanted, a medicine that will cure ‘ banjo on the 
brain.’ Everybody has got it bad, and if it should 
happen to strike in and prove fatal New York would 
become depopulated. I hear that the disease is 
catching, and many very severe cases from the 
interior, which have so far baffled all efforts to cure, 
are reported. The worst of it is, the disease seems 
to be raging most furiously among the higher 
classes, especially among the ladies, many of whom 
are nearly wild. No young man can any longer 
count himself a first-class ‘ swell’ who can’t play the 





banjo. Hurry up! Do hurry up with a cure, | 
know of hundreds that would buy. Fathers, mothers, 
sisters, brothers, aunts and uncles, next-door Neigh. 
bours, people overhead who wish to sleep and 
people underneath who can’t.” 

How immense must be the ennui of existence among 
certain classes! 


A propos to Herr von Biilow’s latest escapade, 
our readers may be interested in a translation of 
Herr von Huelsen’s rejoinder to the insinuation 
that the Royal Berlin Theatre is no better than a 
circus :— 

“In regard to the recent speech of von Biilow 
at the concert of the Philharmonic Society, | 
have to say to the personnel of the Royal Opera 
House that the attack, without doubt, was intended 
for me personally only, as I have for years had to 


oppose the queer and arrogant behaviour of this — 


extravagant gentleman; and, as in my Official 
position as chief of the combined royal theatres, 
this led in Hanover, where he then acted as royal 
court conductor, to the necessary consequence of 
his relinquishing that position. 

“The manner of this, his latest expectoration— 
the words, the title given to the Royal Opera House, 
the intonation, &c.—all this condemns itself in the 
eyes of every decent person, and I therefore can 
only request the personnel of the Royal Opera House 
to follow my example and treat the whole matter 
with contempt, and leave the- gentleman to his own 
fate, which does not exclude, however, that I, asin 
duty bound, shall inquire whether his behaviour is 
allowable in a person who holds an office at the 
ducal court of Saxe-Meiningen.—Von HvELsEN.” 
As we all know, the Doctor “capped” this by 
apologising to the circus proprietors. It is reported 
that he has since apologised in another fashion and 
so made peace. 


AsoutT forty years ago, during the late Richard 
Wagner’s “storm and strain” period of struggles, 
rivations and disappointments, he composed the 
fibretto of an opera intituled The French before 
Nice, the plot of which he derived from one of 
Koenig’s popular novels. This text was set to music 
by Kittl, a composer whose works have not survived 
him, but who at that time was in tolerable favour 
with the Saxon public. Alfred Meissner, in the 
Memoirs he is now publishing serially as fewilletons 
in a leading Berlin journal, gives an interesting 
sketch of this long-forgotten Wagner-Kittl joint 
production. ‘“ The action of the piece,” he writes, 
“is supposed to take place in the year 1794 of 
gloomy memory, and the curtain rises on the 
French Revolutionary Army, encamped before Nice 
and bent upon overthrowing the aristocratic régim 
then obtaining in that city. Two fond lovers, 
stranggly unequal in worldly station, present them- 
selves to the autience; Bianca, a high-born damsel, 
whom her haughty brother has doomed to accom 
pany a wealthy but uninteresting baron to the altar, 
and Giuseppe, one of the said brother’s huntsmen. 
The baron, too, has a sister, who has become 
enamoured of another retainer, named Sormamo, 
and has contracted a secret marriage with the 
object of her affections. This marriage, howevel 
has been dissolved through the baron’s influence 
with Holy Church; Sormano has been kicked out 
of doors, and his ex-wife (the baron’s sister), having 
been cast into a dungeon to expiate her plebeial 
proclivities, has contrived to escape from 
rison, although her sorrows have turned. her 
rain. All these family complications have 
rendered the baron suspicious and  choleri¢ 
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Something occurs to make him jealous of 
Giuseppe, her partiality for whom Bianca 
has insufficiently concealed, and he proposes to 
make short work with that too aspiring chasseur. 
Sormano gets wind of the baron’s intentions, and, 
prompted by a fellow feeling for a brother servant 
imperiled, like himself, through a love affair with a 
born lady, contrives to convey Giuseppe to a place 
of safety on the summit of one of the Maritime 
Alps, the head-quarters of a local revolutionary band, 
commanded by Sormano, who is in league with the 
French Republican forces. Whilst climbing to 
this mountain fastness, Giuseppe and Sormano 
happen upon the dead body of the maniac, who has 

rished of inanition and fatigue. Her husband, 
kneeling by the corpse, pronounces a solemn vow 
of vengeance upon all aristocrats whatsoever, and 
exhorts Giuseppe to join the Republican ranks. 
Giuseppe hesitates; suddenly the sounds of a 
wedding march are heard from the valley, where 
Bianca is on her way to church with the ill- 
conditioned baron. These strains are answered by 
the drums of the French army, advancing to 
assaultthetown. ‘The soldiers sing the Marseillaise 
inchorus as they march along. Carried away by 
that inspiriting melody, Giuseppe joins in the 
attack, rescues Bianca from the baron, (who 
succumbs to a Republican bayonet) and is made as 
happy as any operatic hero can reasonably expect to 
be. Wagner’s specific talent for ‘piling up the 
agony”’ is strikingly exemplified in this libretto ; more 
particularly throughout the last act of the opera, 
which opens (in a wild mountainous region at dead 
of night) with Sormano’s narrative of his sorrows 
and suffering, followed by the discovery of the body, 
his oath of vengeance, the break of day bringing 
the hill-tops into view, the groups of insurgents 
watching the movements of their French allies in 
the valley below, the nuptial music afar off, re- 
sponded to by the military bands and chorus of the 
Marseillaise—all these successive effects constitute a 
series of dramatic and musical contrasts that main- 
tains and heightens the interest of the audience in 
the work without intermission up to the final 
descent of the curtain.” 


AccorpInG to Dr. Kalischer, who has recently 
been lecturing in the German capital on “ Louis 
van Beethoven’s connection with Berlin,” the 
greatest of German composers held Meyerbeer’s 
talents as lightly as Wagner himself did, although 
the Rhenish giant did not express his disdain of 
Meyerbeer in such exhaustive and scathing terms 
asthose lavished upon him by the Saxon Colossus 
some two score years later in the century. Beeth- 
oven became acquainted with Meyerbeer towards 
the end of the so-called ‘ Congress-Year” (1814), 
when the former maestro enjoyed the high privilege 
of conducting his newest orchestral works, the 
Symphony in A and “ Wellington’s Victory, or the 
Battle of Vittoria,” in the presence of all the 
lading continental potentates. At the first of the 
“Festival * concerts in question (29 Nov., 1814), the 
Iron Duke was unable to be present ; but he attended 
the second (2nd December, 1814), and personally 
complimented Beethoven on the merits of his 
Music and excellence of its performance. The 
tading executants of the day contributed to the 
extraordinary success and éclat of these musical 
tatertainments by volunteering to play in the 
ochestra, the most insignificant instruments of 
vhich were in some cases taken by celebrated 
virtuosi. Amongst others, Jacob Meyerbeer played 
big drum, very little to the illustrious con- 
uctor’s satisfaction, as appears from the latter’s 





own utterances upon the subject. Let him speak 
for himself, in the words reported by Dr. Kalischer : 
“I became acquainted with Meyerbeer during the 
performance of my Battle, in which several Viennese 
composers took part on different instruments. The 
big drum had been assigned to this young man. 
I was not at all pleased with him. He did not 
beat it properly, and was always behind time, so 
that I was obliged to give him a proper dressing. 
That annoyed him. There is no good in him; he 
lacks courage to strike in at the right moment. He 
understands nothing at all about instrumental 
music. He isa pitiful creature. Once he praised 
above all measure an instrumental composition 
throughout which goats’ and asses’ ears protruded 
from beginning toend. What he understands is 
song-writing ; let him stick to it!” 


THE “ Congress-Year” was an epoch of importance 
to Beethoven in more than onerespect. It brought 
him into personal relations at Vienna with Frederick 
William III., whose subsequent patronage of the 
great composer was fraught with lucrative results, 
and with Prince Anton Radziwill, himself a culti- 
vated musician, clever composer, fine tenor singer, 
and excellent violoncello player. In connection 
with the publication of the ‘* Missa Solemnis” in 
1823, Dr. Kalischer related an anecdote eminent] 
characteristic of the Hohenzollern hereditary thrift 
that was so strongly developed in the father of the 
present German Emperor. Beethoven invited all 
the European Courts to subscribe towards the pro- 
duction of the work in question at the rate of fifty 
ducats apiece (about £24) in order that a large 
number of copies might be printed. Only seven 
subscribers, however, came forward—the Courts of 
Russia, Prussia, France, Saxony and Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Prince Anton Radziwill and the Cecilia Club 
in Frankfort. When he forwarded a copy of the 
Mass to the King of Prussia aetna Prince 
Hatzfeld, then Prussian Envoy at the Court of 
Vienna, the latter wrote him an official note, asking 
whether he would not prefer a Prussian Order to 
the fifty ducats. To this communication Beethoven 
forthwith returned a written answer, consisting 
solely of the two words, “ Fifty ducats.” The 
Academy of Singing in Berlin was not able to 
scrape together enough money wherewith to sub- 
scribe for a copy of the ‘“‘ Missa Solemnis;” but its 
director, Karl Friedrich Zelter, wrote to Beethoven 
saying that he would gladly pay for one out of his 
own pocket ; whereupon Beethoven presented him 
with a copy. Zelter became one of Beethoven's 
most enthusiastic admirers and laudators. His 
published letters toGoethe (who disliked Beethoven 
extremely) teem with praises of the “ miraculous 
genius,’ whom Zelter placed upon the same creative 
and intellectual level as Michael Angelo. 








Mr. Cart Rosa is the proud possessor of the sole 
English right to Boito’s Mefistofele, which will be a pro- 
minent feature in the autumn provincial season. Madame 
Marie.R6ze will, of course, resume her double part, while 
Mr. Ludwig is likely to be Mefistofele. 

THE wedding of M. Vladimir de Pachmann and Miss 
Maggie Okey is fixed at present for the 28th instant. 
Owing to the difference in nationality there are number- 
less obstacles, official and otherwise, to be overcome, and 
if it so happen that a still further delay be incurred, the 
marriage will not take place before June—possibly owing 
to the bad reputation enjoyed by May as a marrying 
month, The ceremony will be performed at Canon Duck. 
worth’s church in Hamilton Place. 
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FROM THE PROVINCES. 





Bo.tton.—Mendelssolin’s Elijah was given on March 
1gth, in the Albert Hall, by the Philharmonic Society. 
Principals : Miss Marriot, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Sydney 
Tower, and Mr. Herbert Greg, a local amateur, whose 
ability was scarcely equal to his courage in undertaking 
such an exacting réle as Elijah. The choruses were 
exceedingly well rendered; Miss Wilson, in “O rest in 
the Lord,” and Mr. Tower, in ‘“‘ Then shall the righteous,” 
were heard to advantage, each artist being deservedly 
encored. 

BryNMAwr.—An eisteddfod, promoted by local Ivorites 
for the benefit of the Glan Usk lodge funds, was held here 
on the Ist inst., under the chairmanship of Mr. Thomas 
Morgan, of Coalbrook Vale. The musical adjudicator 
was Mr. Thomas Richards, Hirwain; the accompanist, 
Mr. B. L. George, Brynmawr. In the first place it was 
decided to send to Her Majesty and the Duchess of 
Albany a telegram of condolence in their sad bereave- 
ment. The chief musical competition was that of choirs, 
numbering not less than 60, who would best render the 
‘*Hallelujah Chorus” for a prize of £10, anda chair, 
with engraved plate, for the conductor of the successful 
party. The Nantyglo choir, conducted by Cmyro Bach, 
and numbering 200 voices, competed with the Brynmawr 
choir of 80 voices (conductor, James Greatwood). The 
first-named won the prize. There were several other 
choral competitions of merit. 

EpinsurRGH.— Under the conductorship of Mr. A. Green- 
slade, a musical recital was given on Friday evening, 
March 14th, in the Brighton Street Chapel, by the choir 
and juvenile class. The programme consisted of various 
pieces from Handel, Beethoven, Gounod, &c., and con- 
sidering the youthfulness of most of the members of the 
choir, the recital was creditably rendered. ‘As Pants 
the Hart’’ (Spohr) was sung as to its solo, by Miss M. 
Hay with charming grace and great finish, and received 
an encore. The duett, “‘What are the bright stars 
saying ” (Blockley), sung by Misses M. Hay and J. Hogg, 
was also very well received. Mr. H. Scott gave a fine 
artistic rendering of “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” 
Mr. A. Greenslade contributed an organ solo (overture, 
Semiramide) which received a very hearty encore, and 
showed very clever manipulation. 

FropsHAM.—On roth March ‘a capital rendering of 
Elijah was given by the Choral Society, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. W. J. Argent. The principal artists 
were Madame Billinie Porter, Miss Armstrong, Mr, R. R. 
Ambler, and Mr. Black. 

LiverPooL.—On 11th March the Philharmonic Society 
gave their eleventh Concert for the season before a large 
and fashionable audience. The works performed were 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and Gounod’s Mass of St. 
Cecilia. The principal artists were Miss Annie Marriott, 
Madame Billinie Porter, Mr. Joseph Maas, and Mr. 
Bridson. On 1st April the twelfth and last Concert of 
the season was given before a full audience, the work 
performed being Elijah. The solo artists were Miss 
Anna Williams, Madame Billinie Porter, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Charles Santley. Both Con. 
certs gave great satisfaction, and on both occasions Mr. 
W. T. Best presided at the organ, and Mr. Charles Hallé 
conducted, 

MANCHESTER.—The musical season may be said to be 
over, as both Mr. Hallé and Mr. de Jong have given 





their last Concerts. The Concerts of the Gentlemen’s 





Concerts continue until the beginning of May, and there 
are occasional miscellaneous Concerts after Mr, Hallé has 
finished, but, generally speaking, Manchester jis very 
quiet, musically, after the middle of March. Mr, Car] 
Rosa’s company finished a three weeks’ engagement a 
the Princes Theatre on March 20th. The only Novelty 
introduced to a Manchester audience was Mackenzie's 
Colomba. It was not received with the enthusiasm 
expected. The general opinion being that the libretto was 
too lugubrious, while the music, though displaying great 
learning, was somewhat deficient in melody. The veteran, 
Sims Reeves, gave a Concert here on March and, 
The charm of his name succeeded in drawing an immense 
audience to the Free Trade Hall. The great tenor was 
not in good voice, the East wind having affected him, but 
his “Tom Bowling,” though sung with little power of 
voice, raised the enthusiasm of the audience to the highest 
pitch. He was ably assisted by the Miss Robertsons, 
Mr. Santley, Mdlle. Marie Krebs, and others. The After. 
noon Pianoforte Recitals by Mr. Charles Hallé continue 
to attract very large audiences. At the one on March 1oth, 
he played six of Beethoven’s sonatas, and the whole 
were listened to with the utmost attention. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——o 

A GRUMBLE. 
To the Editor of Tue Lute. ; 


Sir,—A caustic critic wrote, a few years ago, when 
reviewing the prospectus for the season then put forward 





by the old Philharmonic Society, that ‘‘ the world would 


not be covered with crape”’ if a certain work of the Abbé 
Liszt were not produced according to promise. The 
said work was not (then) produced, and no mourning, 
either ‘‘ court ”’ or “ general,’’ was ordered by authority. 
If ordered, wilful disobedience might have been the con- 
sequence, and I think would..... 

The world, at least the snobocracy, or the ignoble 
army of flunkeys, is now affecting the “ gushing ” busi- 
ness on a larger scale, in (not very pious) ‘acknowledge- 
ment of a recent death, which in no way concerns— 
(organists duly excepted)—the musical portion of the 
community. At the Crystal Palace Concert, on Saturday, 
March 29, Beethoven and Wagner were “ deferred,” 
although, as they say on the Stock Exchange, very 
“ valuable securities,”’ just because Mr. Manns chose, ot 
was obliged, to make his band play that dreadful “ Dead 
March” in C major, from Handel’s Saul. The audience, 
avery thin assembly, stood up during the infliction; ont 
more sagacious, and certainly “elderly gentleman ” pre. 
ferred the sedentary posture, and the perusal of bis 
programme: 

Poor Terry, the organist, who, from love of his at, 
lavished his hard-earned gains for the improvement of 
the fine instrument which, I hope, still stands, and is 
fairly appreciated by the better-informed parishioners of 
St. John’s (the old mother church ot), Hackney, used to 
complain bitterly that he was required to play th 
“Dead March” nearly every month, not only on the 
death of Archdeacon Watson (the rector of Hackney ™ 
to A.D. 1839), but whenever some petty local tradesman, 
mayhap an adulterating grocer, or a “ robustious,” over 
charging butcher, was “ sent for,” and, it is to be 
sent-enced. The playing of this “Dead March” ha 
become a farce, owing to this abuse. 

After all, I never could discern the musical value of 
Handel’s hackneyed ‘‘lament,” He has composed bette! 
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funeral marches, as your readers know, and you too. A 
writer in the Quarterly Review (A.D. 1848-49), gave 
utterance toa very fine and edifying sentiment, to the 
effect that this exceptional use of the major mode in a 
jugubrious movement, expressed ‘‘the greatness of the 
grief by the greatness of the consolation.” A grand idea, 
certainly. But the grocers and the butchers make it a 
bathos. Then the bells have been made ‘to toll the 
departure of another precious soul.” What possible good 
can this monotonous sound of one note achieve? I take 
advantage of the foolish and superstitious custom (of 
passing-bells) to test my tonalities. “ Big Ben,” of West. 
minster, emits a true, although miserably cracked, E 
natural below the lines. The old “great Bell” of St. 
Paul’s is tuned to A natural; and the new one, lately 
raised to eminence, to E flat. I can attest from expe- 
rience in the “city” the precision as well as the given 
tone of this low E (flat). Poor “ Big Ben,” at West- 
minster, sings in tune, but for his tone, taceat scriptor. 


A VETERAN. 


[Having allowed our respected correspondent to 
grumble his worst, we now recommend a course of 
taraxacum and podophyllin.—Ed. Lure.] 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of THe Lute. 

Sir,—Referring to the article in a recent issue of THE 
Lute relating to a Christmas Service in the High Church, 
Kilmarnock, I enclose a programme of a service given by 
the Choir of Trinity United Presbyterian Church, Irvine, 
of which Iam conductor. I do so merely to show you 
that these services are becoming more general in Scotland 
than (judging from your article) you suppose. I believe 
Trinity United Presbyterian Church was the first in Scot- 
land to introduce Christmas Services; the first service 
being held in 1864, and continued annually till Dr. 
Robertson was laid aside through illness. It has been 
resumed under our junior Pastor, the Rev. W. S. Dickie, 
since 1879. 

I may state that in the ordinary service of the Church 
we use Anthems selected from all the principal collections 
of such.—Yours truly, JouHN ANDERSON. 


Robertson Terrace, Irvine, 2oth March, 1884. 


[The programme forwarded by our correspondent 
contains an excellent selection of classical sacred 
music—Ed. LuTeE.] 


“ KELVIN GROVE.” 
To the Editor of Tue Lure. 

Sir,—In his interesting article on ‘‘ Unearned Fame ”’ in 
your January number, Mr. W. A. Barrett, speaking of 
“Kelvin Grove,” says: ‘‘ The music is by R. A. Smith, 
a fact which is not generally known.” Will Mr. Barrett 
have the kindness to tell us his authority for this statement ? 
The history of the song Uitself is curious. It was written 
by Thomas Lyle—not Kyle, as Mr. Barrett says—a native 
of Paisley, for the ‘‘ Harp of Renfrewshire.” In the second 
edition of that work the editor, one John Sim, withhe!d 
Lyle’s name by his own request, and unauthoritatively 
made some unjustifiable alterations in the words. ‘‘ The 
Harp” was ultimately edited by Motherwell, the poet, 
and he, in indexing the song, incautiously ascribed it to 
Sim, the former editor. Sim had died before this in the 
East Indies, and Mr. Purdie, the music-seller of Edinburgh, 
believing the song to be really his, purchased the supposed 





copyright from his representatives, and published the 
words, with the music arranged for the piano by R. A. 
Smith. Lyle now asserted his title to the authorship, and 
on his showing Sim’s letter regarding the alterations 
which he had taken the liberty of making on the song, 
Smith and Motherwell admitted his claim. 

Now, with regard to the air, it is distinctly stated in 
several places that Lyle heard it sung to a set of somewhat 
indelicate words beginning ‘‘O, the shearing’s no for 
you,” and wrote his song of “ Kelvin Grove’’ to supplant 
these words. When the air first appeared in the “ Harp 
of Renfrewshire,” it was called ‘‘ Kelvin Water,” but the 
first connection of Smith’s name, so far as I am aware, is, 
with the arrangement of the tune published by Purdie. 
What does trustworthy ‘ G. A. C.’’ say on the subject ?— 
Yours faithfully, J. CurHpert Happen, 

Aberdeen, March 28th, 1884. 


“UNEARNED FAME.” 
To the Editor of Tue Lure, 

S1r,—Of all sources of information the ‘collection of 
anecdotes ”’ is one of the worst. Whenever it is possible 
to test an anecdote it usually is found to be more or less 
incorrect, and almost always “touched up” to make it 
read well, It must also be remembered that it is not 
uncommon for a story that is true of one person to be 
told of another. I need not go beyond your own pages 
for an example. In ‘Vol. I., p. 137, an expression really 
used by Valabrégue, the husband of Catalani, is attri- 
buted to Malibran’s husband, De Beriot, to whom it is 
quite inapplicable. 

Busby’s collection of anecdotes contains certainly a 
notice of Carter, but in it there is not a word against his 
character as regards integrity. Busby merely says that 
he must have been either improvident or unlucky, as he 
was constantly in pecuniary difficulties, and was obliged 
in consequence to go to India, where he was on the road 
to realise a large fortune, but contracted liver complaint, 
and returned home, where he died in 1804. 

The anecdote quoted by Mr. Barrett may be somewhere 
else in Busby’s volumes, but I cannot find it. Wherever 
it comes from, however, I know it of old, and attach no 
credit to it. Handel’s autograph was well known, and 
music publishers at the end of the last century were not 
more likely than they are now to give a large sum of 
money without knowing well what they got in return. 
Who was the credulous publisher? We ought to 
have his name. Then the story proceeds that the decep- 
tion was so perfect that the publisher was a _ con- 
siderable gainer. Well! he, at least, had no grounds 
of complaint. But, under these circumstances, many 
copies of the pseudo-Handelian piece must have been sold. 
Can any of our collections, public or private, produce a 
single specimen of anything answering to the description ? 
It also seems to me most unlikely that Carter, a man ot 
considerable original genius and the composer of several 
successful operas and songs, could not have easily earned 
a guinea in a legitimate manner. He was undoubtedly 
careless and improvident, but whether under the pressure 
of circumstances he was likely to resort to a trick to obtain 
money, I cannot say. Still, nothing related of him else- 
where corroborates the present story. I have already 
shown the Baildon claim to be a blunder from beginning 
to end, and, until some further evidence is produced, I 
must treat the story, of the Handel MS. as a myth. 

I commenced my letter by speaking evil of anecdotes 
—I conclude by telling one. Some years ago I was 
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a mistake to suppose that Maritana was written by 
Wallace. He had learned all the details from people 
who knew all about them. The score was the work of 
another, and was merely “‘annexed”’ by Wallace (the 
Baildon story over again). The real composer was—you 
will never guess—J. B. Logier, of chiroplastic memory ! 
My Teutonic friend stuck to his text for some time with a 
pertinacity which would have gained him the Iron Cross 
had he been defending a position under the eyes of the 
Kaiser himself, but at length he surrendered. Thus is 
history made.—Yours faithfully, 
G. A, CRAWFORD. 
19, Thicket Road, Anerley. 


P.S.—I have just found the story about Carter in that 
very uncritical compilation, the Dictionary of Musicians, 
published by Sainsbury in 1827, and here we have the 
additional information that Carter “ procured an old skin 
of parchment which he prepared for the purpose to which 
he meant to turn it!’ The force of absurdity can no 
further go. The inventor of the story must have been 
dreaming of a case of forging legal documents. 








REVIEWS. 





HopDER AND STOUGHTON. 

The Congregational Psalmist. First Section, Tunes 
and Chorales. Compressed Score Edition. Edited by 
Henry Allon, D.D., and Henry John Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. 

Tue joint work of Messrs. Allon and Gauntlett is now 
too well known for eulogy, but we will say that a better 
collection of tunes and chorales is not in use amongst 
Christians. The present edition, small in size and light 
enough for the pocket, is capitally printed and indexed. 

PATEY AND WILLIS. 

A Hundred Years Ago. Song. The words by Hugh 
Conway, the music by Emilio Pieraccini. 

Tue “moral” here is that people lived and loved a 
century back much as they do now. The music has 
somewhat more pretence than average songs of the kind, 
and the composer may be commended for the fact that 
his ability equals his aim. Well sung, by contralto or 
baritone, ‘‘ A Hundred Years Ago” would make a decided 
effect, and for this reason it has our approving voice. 

My Life Dream. Song. Words by G. Clifton Bingham. 
Music by Fred. Bevan. 

A sonG full of tender sentiment, but of the simplest 
musical character. It has a refrain, tempo di valse, the 
melody of which is ‘‘ catching” and in studied contrast 
with the principal theme. The words are very far 
superior to the general run of verses for music. They 
have, indeed, the ring of true poetry. 

The Bread.Winner. 
ford Dick. 


Tue bread-winner here is a forsaken woman who battles 
with our wicked world till an angel comes down and takes 
her to a better, where “ thy bread shall be given thee and 
thy water shall be sure.” Mr. Cotsford Dick has written 
the music with his usual insight into the essentials of 
popularity, and the song as a whole is very pathetic, 
Amateurs should take note of it. 


Written and composed by Cots- 


CusitT anp Co, 


I. Sunny Hours. Waltz. By A. Colles, II. Gently 
Gliding. Waltz. By J. Audley Sparrow. 


Tue first of these waltzes has, for the most part, a 





simple melody, unbroken in rhythm. Its vocal refraiy 
will be considered a recommendation. The second js 
more elaborate in character, though in no sense difficult 
to play. In both cases the themes are engaging. 


METZLER & Co. 

To Thee. Song. Words by Charles Hervey. Music 
by Arthur Hervey. 

A sone by Arthur Hervey is generally worth having, 
and this one presents no exception to the rule. The 
melody is very simple throughout, the composer depending 
for effect mainly upon his harmonic progressions. These 
are well studied, and the expression demanded by the 
verses is secured with ease. Among the many songs of the 
day, “ To Thee” should not be overlooked. 








AparT from the singing of the principal artists, the 
performance of Gounod’s Redemption at the Paris 
Trocadéro, on the 3rd _inst., cannot be pronounced better 
than indifferent. Mdme. Albani sustained her reputation, 
and M. Faure was simply perfect. 

Tuey speak plainly sometimes in America. Here is an 
example: ‘A, B, sailed for England on Thursday to 
escape jail. He will be remembered as one of the lowest 
blackguards the dramatic slums of London ever sent to 
us. B. abandoned a wife, who is to be congratulated for 
his desertion.” 

Rumour has it that a syndicate has offered to provide 
the money wherewith to complete the National Opera 
House upon the Thames Embankment, on the one condi. 
tion that Mr. Mapleson will stay in England. The honse 
would, in that case, be ready for the season of 1885, 
Will the coy Colonel be persuaded ? 

Mr. Henry IrvinG, as an answerer of questions, is 
qualified for a seat on the Treasury Bench. An inter- 
viewer lately queried: ‘Speaking about Chicago, how 
does it compare with New York?” and the actor discreetly 
replied: ‘I will answer that by saying I was told in 
Chicago that if New York kept on progressing it would in 
time become the Chicago of the East.” 

WE read in Freund’s Weekly as thus :—“ Mlle, 
Valeria as Bertha sang delightfully, and her voice was in 
fine unison with the alto. This lady has scarcely been 
done justice to during the season. Again and again! 
have drawn attention to her beautiful clear voice, her 
good taste and thoroughly artistic feeling, Mlle. Valeria 
belongs to those artists by whose aid alone operatic 
representations are given in a perfect manner.” 

Mw. BraM STOKER relates an American experience as 
follows :—‘‘ In one of the orchestras we had there was a 
violoncello which had only three strings, and the man 
who played it went on just as though it did not make the 
slightest difference. The next evening our musical 
director spoke to him, and said he supposed there would 


be only two strings used that night. ‘Oh, no,’ responded | 


the musician gravely, ‘I am a man of method, and, having 
began on three strings, I shall finish on three strings.’” 
MpME, SEMBRICH lately addressed the following note 
to a New York editor :—-‘I suppose that your musical 
editor never saw the original partition of Hamlet. I 
therefore take the liberty of sending it to him through 
you. He will see by it that I sang the part on Monday 
last exactly as it has been written, and that I did not take 
a D, as he wrote, but an E, which he was probably not 
able to distinguish. I beg of you to inform him also I 
have studied the part of Ophelia with the composer him- 
self, consequently I have got the real tradition of this part.” 
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SCRAPS FROM AMERICA. 
a, en 

Foots pass their criticisms upon everything that comes 
before them. Wise men, as a rule, only speak of that 
which is worthy of their notice. 

MapaME NILsson has offered Miss Hope Glenn, our 
American singer, the use of her residence while in Europe. 
Miss Glenn has some important engagements in England. 

THE great in art is best appreciated by those that are 
great in art. If you fail to appreciate that which is great, 
it is most likely because you yourself are an infant in art 
matters. 

SoMETHING new! Forepaugh’s circus has an elephant 
orchestra, consisting of a grind organ, an accordeon, a bass 
drum, cymbals, bells and xylophone. The elephants are 
said to enjoy the sport. 

Miss GERALDINE MorGan, a New York belle and a 
promising young violinist, is now studying with Joachim 
in Germany; and it is said that the celebrated master 
predicts a brilliant future for her. 

Mme. CHRISTINE NiLsson will not return to Europe 
at the close of Mr. Abbey’s American season. She will 
give a series of concerts under Theodore Thomas in May 
and June, and may remain in the United States until 
next year. 

Miss HENRIETTA BEEBE, the soprano of Dr. Howard’s 
church, Forty-second Street, New York, is said to receive 
1,500 dol. per annum, the largest salary paid to any lady 
for church service. She is a fine artist, and often appears 
in concerts and musical festivals. 

Mme. MarcELLA SEMBRICH, who created such a furore 
here with the Abbey Opera Company, has been charming 
her friends by her violin-playing. Her reception in 
Philadelphia has been most flattering, and she has been 
the recipient of most elaborate attentions. 

Geo, W. CuiLps of Philadelphia, has just purchased 
Tom Moore’s harp, upon which the poet, played the 
melodies wedded to his verses. The harp is scarcely a 
foot high, and stands upon an ebony base, while its tones 
are still sweet and mellow. It is a precious relic. 

“Tuts is a long wait,’? remarked Mrs. Marshmallow, 
between the first and second acts of the opera. ‘ Yes,” 
responded Mr. M., “I am told that the prima donna 
doesn’t permit the curtain to be rung up on the second 
act until she receives a cheque for her salary for the 
evening.” 

“THE sweetest song of the evening,” said a Western 
tditor, in a musical criticism, ‘‘ was Abend Lied. In spite 
of the defective morality of the piece, we cannot help 
Praising it. Abend ought not to have lied; but, if he 
hadn’t, in all probability this beautiful song would never 
have been written.” 

A younG tenor obtained a hearing before a director of 
one of the provincial theatres. He sang, but the manager 
stopped him at the end of three or four notes. ‘‘ Very 
well,” he said; “ leave me your address, and I will think 
ofyouifit should happen. . . .” ‘What do you mean 
byif it should happen?” interrupted the young tenor. 
“Why, if my theatre should burn. . . .” “ Well?” “I 
should engage you to cry fire!” 

Tue agent of one of our great operatic managers tells 
the following : “‘ One day I journeyed to Genoa. There I 
found Giuseppe Verdi and made a liberal inducement to 
get him to open the new Metropolitan Opera-house, con- 
ducting one of his own works. The old man had just 
received the news of Wagner’s death and was very much 
fected thereby. At the picture of the grand scene in the 





New World at the opening of its great Opera-house, he 
bowed his head and gave as a negative, “ E troppo tardi ! 
E troppo tardi’’ (too late, too late). Wagner need not 
have died so soon had he not worked so hard, and as I am 
vid I must take warning.” 


THERE is a country editor not a thousand miles from 
Iona, Mich., who takes produce or labour in pay for 
subscription to his paper; and, as a matter of fact, he 
receives about all a human being wants in this world, 
except, maybe, money. He had been sending his paper 
to a certain party for a year, and then sent him a bill. 
The party responded promptly, and asked the editor if he 
would take it out in trade. ‘Certainly. What is your 
trade?’ “Iama bass drum player,” solemnly replied 
the man. ‘I presume youwill work where I want you?” 
“ Certainly,” answered the man. ‘“ Well, come down at 
once, bring the drum. I want you to play, two days, in 
front of that low-lived editor’s room across the way. I’ve 
been wanting a drummer for some time.” The man 
played about an hour. The undertaker took his drum on 
account. The editor is out. 

Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER says :—‘‘ Of one thing 
I am determined—that music shall not be in this church 
merely as an exhibitory matter, a mere matter of pleasure. 
So long asI am the administrator of public worship I 
will not have it. I want music, and the best we can 
have, but it must be religious music. You can get 
enough of opera; you can get enough of concert—parti- 
cularly concert; operas are tedious. We should have 
this grand old cathedral music. When you have the 
‘rolling of the summer sea’ I protest against an imita- 
tion of the katydid. Church-music must bea help to 
devotion. I am glad that this church has congregational 
singing. It took meeight years of my early ministry here to 
introduce it. Some people say that it is not as good now 
as it used to be. That may be. Theold church members 
have passed away. You don’t realise that I am preaching 
to almost a totally new audience. What we need is a 
re-drill of the congregation for congregational singing, 
and we will have it.” 

Wuat an interesting history could be made up of the’ 
mishaps and comicalities which have occurred in operatic 
representations! At the first representation of Robert le 
Diable, Nourrit, the French tenor, when in the last act 
the agent of Satan descended into the infernal regions, 
foiled of his prey,.forgot that he was saved and jumped 
down the trap-door after Bertram. The audience were © 
completely puzzled, and Bertram came within an inch 
of being crushed by the unexpected load. In a German 
opera recently, the baritone, in prison, sang an aria, 
in which he defied his tormentors to extort from him 
an expression of pain. Just then a piece of the 
scenery fell down and struck him on the head, and a 
yell of first-class anguish followed. In Lohengrin, we 
remember once having seen the swan which bears the 
knight to his supernatural home come gracefully down 
the river and wait for its burden. After a tender farewell 
to his wife, the knight got into the boat. A pause followed, 
and then a few exclamations in choice Italian. The boat 
had ‘caught’? somewhere. Finally, with unexpected 
suddenness, the boat dashed off, and Lohengrin turned an 
unanticipated somersault, and rolled down the stage amid 
shrieks of laughter. In the Flying Dutchman, the weird 
craft, at a recent performance in Boston, suffered total 
shipwreck; and its entire crew being upset on the stage 
turned out to be two sailors and the Flying Dutchman 
himself. The list of operatic mishaps is almost an 
interminable one. 
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POET’S CORNER. 
—9—— 
ANNA BISHOP. 
2 
HE same old story—dead ! 
§ The chill cold room so still; 
The casket covered with a pall; 
The glass just showing the white face, 
As if in sleep—that’s all! . 
I. 
Those bright eyes closed for ever, 
The lips so tightly pressed, through which 
Her gentle voice so lately came, 
And now strong hearts with anguish thrill 
At mention of her name. 
Il. 
Because she is no more—and was so good! 
Gifted, confiding, loving, kind and true, 
Her heart, that always throbbed for the opprest, 
At last is still—her journeyings o’er. 
She is at rest. 
Iv. 
The same old story—dead; the mourners gone ; 
The words the priest has said 
A hundred times before he’ll say again, 
And there’ll be sighing, weeping 
And hearts racked’ with pain ! 
v. 
The lid has closed on one whose tones have thrilled 
The rich and poor, both far and near, 
In countless throng, 
And now, “ with angels ever bright and fair,” 
Her voice is heard in never-ending song ! 
STEPHEN MASSETT. 
New York, March 21, 1884. 


Mapame EssiporrF gave a successful pianoforte recital 
on the 6th instant at the Salle Erard, Paris. 

‘TEN performances of Parsifal will be given at Bay. 
reuth this summer, beginning on July 21st and ending 
August 8th. : 

Accorpinc to Le Ménestrel, M. Carvalho has decided 
not to produce Lohengrin at the Opéra Comique. Our 
French contemporary adds: “ the gods be praised.”’ 

THERE is a report to the effect that M. Vaucorbeil will 
offer, or has offered, an engagement at the Grand Opéra, 
to Senor Gayarre, whom one Paris paper styles the 
** magicien-ténor.” 

Mr. F. Pitman, of 20 and 21, Paternoster Row, informs 
us that at the forthcoming “ Health Exhibition’’ it is his 
intention to exhibit under the head of Education both 
Music and Shorthand. 

Tue late Miss Coulson has bequeathed the sum of 
£13,060 to the Corporation of Dublin toward the founda- 
tion of an Academy of Music in that city “for the 
instruction of children of respectable Irish parents 
possessing natural musical talent in instrumental music, 
especially the piano.” This is a good action, but why 
must the parents be respectable as well as possessed of 
such special talent? Or is it the children who are to be 
possessed, etc. ? 








DurinG' his recent visit _to Paris, Rubinstein hear 
Mdme. Marchesi’s Russian pupils sing. One of the 
ladies, Mdlle. Sokoloff, described as ‘‘ endowed with great 
beauty and a remarkable mezzo-soprano voice,” appears 
to haye made a corresponding impression, 


Govunop’s new version of Sapho, an opera produced 
thirty-two years ago, drew all the quid-nuncs of Paris tp 
the Grand Opéra on the 2nd inst. The work was splen. 
didly put upon the stage, but whether the success was 
more than one of “ esteem ” is open to question. 


Mr. Lennox Browne’s lecture on “ Science -and 
Singing,” delivered before the Society for the Encourage. 
ment of the Fine Arts, is to be published immediately in 
an amplified form by Messrs. Chappell, under whose 
auspices the same author’s ‘‘ Medical Hints ” had sucha 
wide circulation. 


SouTH AFRICA now has a paper devoted to our art, 
It is called The Cape Musical Monthly, and edited by Mr, 
E. W. Welch. The first number promises well, It 
contains, besides two pieces of music, reports from the 
chief towns in the colony, correspondence from England, 
and general articles. May our far-away contemporary 
prosper. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes. from Bolton :—“ Kindly 
allow me a line in your valuable columns to qualify a 
statement which appeared in your last number, respecting 
an organ recital at Bolton. The large number you gave 
will only attend a ‘popular recital,’ even 1,200 will goto 
hear it, whilst a programme of legitimate organ music 
will draw an average attendance of 200. 


At the Derby Police Court,on March 25th, Samuel 
Townsend was summoned for selling a copy of a book 
called ‘*The Song Folio,’”’ which contained the song, 
‘It was a Dream,” the copyright of Messrs. Boosey 
and Co., the said book having been printed outside the 
British dominions, to wit, at Detroit, Michigan, in the 
United States of America. Miss Griffiths stated that she 
lived in Gerard Street, Derby. She knew the book called 
‘‘ The Song Folio,’’ and had purchased a copy of it from 
Mr. Samuel Townsend. She had purchased three other 
copies from the defendant. The witness stated that she 
did not get the music from the defendant himself. She 
sent her niece for it, with the money. The girl was 
fetched, and in her evidence she stated that the com 
plainant sent her to get “The Song Folio” from the 
defendant. She procured the music and paid for it. Mr. 
Stone, for the defence, submitted that there was no evi: 
dence to prove that defendant sold the books with any 
guilty knowledge, or with any knowledge that he was in- 
fringing the Act of Parliament. He also submitted that 
the defendant brought the books from America to give 
away to his Derby friends as presents, and that he could 


| not have had at that time any intention of selling them. 


The eyidence showed that only a small number were 
brought over, and the defendant could not possibly make 
a profit out of their sale. The Bench said they were quite 
satisfied on the evidence given that there had been an i 
fringement on the Act of Parliament, and they had decided 
to convict the defendant of selling two copies of the book, 
He would be fined £5 for each copy and would also be 
ordered to pay double the value of the song “It was 4 
Dream” contained in each volume. The fines amounted 
to £10 8s., and in addition to that he would have to pay 
the costs. 


———— 
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